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\ als man es von mir erwarten kénnte. Weil ich doch gern wissen michte, 
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WIELANDS BRIEFWECHSEL MIT DU VAU 


Auguste Du Vau, geboren in Tours am 14. Januar 1771 als 
Sohn eines leitenden Finanzbeamten, fliichtete bald nach Ausbruch 
der Revolution nach Deutschland. Er verbrachte die Jahre 1795- 
1801 hauptsichlich in Weimar, wo er u.a, mit Bottiger, Knebel, 
und Wieland befreundet wurde.t Du Vau entschlof sich, Wielands 
Neue Géttergespriche ins Franzésische zu iibersetzen, und diese 
Unternehmung gab Anla& zu dem hier mitgeteilten Briefwechsel. 
Simtliche Briefe befinden sich in meinem Besitz. Die jedem Briefe 
vorgesetzte Nummer verweist auf die Prolegomena*® Bernhard 
Seufferts, dem ich von Zeit zu Zeit meine Neuerwerbungen mitteilte. 


Prol. 3618 [6. Nov. 1795 oder 8 Tage friiher]. 


Werthester Herr Hofrath, 
Ich bin nun einmahl daran gewohnt, da& Sie selbst meine (gestrichen) 
bestimmen was ich von meinen eigenen Arbeiten halten soll, und finde 
mich immer am besten dabey, wenn ich ihren Meynungen und Anweisungen 
getreu bleibe—Gewisse Personen haben schon meine Uebersetzung gelesen, 
und eine besonders soll bedaurt haben, da& sie nicht so gut gerathen war 


wie ich daran bin, ob (gestrichen) und ob sie schlecht, mittelmaiGig oder 
gut ist, so bitte ich mir gehorsamst ihre giitige Meynung dariiber aus : 
Sie dérfen mir nur ein S. ein M. oder ein G. schreiben; danr weis ich 
gleich was es heifen soll. Sind Sie damit zufrieden, so will ich nicht sub- y 
lime genere sidera vertite,* wie der Freund Flaccus: Aber ich bekiimmre 


1§. den Aufsatz iiber Du Vau von Friedrich Michael, Jahrbuch der Samm- 
lung Kippenberg IV, 191-248 (1924); ferner Charles Jorets Aufsatz in der 
Revue germanique III, 501-555 (1907). 

? Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe IX, Briefwechsel 2. Halfte 1791- 
1812 verzeichnet von Bernhard Seuffert in Graz. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Margaret Seuffert, Berlin 1941 (Abhandlungen der Preubischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften Jgg. 1940. Phil.-hist. Klasse Nr. 15. 

* vgl. Horaz, Carm. I. 1. 36: sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 
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mich um das Urtheil anderer nicht mehr.—Das Original brauche ich Ihnen 
wohl nicht zu schicken, denn ich habe mir einige néthige Veriinderungen 
erlaubt, und mein Endzweck wird doch erreicht, wenn nur das Franzé- 
sische gut ist. Zunkel selbst will den Anfang etwas abkiirzen. 


Ihr ganz gehorsamster Diener 


Du Vau. 
Donnerstag friih 


[Am obern Rande] Ich habe schon Zeit gehabt den Anfang zu (gestrichen) 
nach Zunkel selbst zu verindern.— 


Quartblatt 19x 23cm. gro’, Wasserzeichen C & L. I. Honig. 
Nur die eine Hialfte des Blattes ist beschrieben: Auf der Riick- 
seite der andern Hilfte steht Wielands Antwort, Prol. 3620. 


Prol. 3619. [vor 7 Nov. 1795]. 


Mr. Du Vau est prié de vouloir bien 4 la premiere fois qu’il me fera 
Vhonneur de me voir, apporter avec lui l’Original des Géttergespréche. 
Nous nous mettrons alors ensemble & comparer la traduction 4 l’Original. 


Les petites poésies sont charmantes et prouvent un talent décidé pour 
ce genre. 


W. 


Mit Bleistift geschrieben. Oktavzettel, 11}x19cm. Wasser- 
zeichen: Honig. 


Prol. 3620. [vor 7. Nov. 1795]. 


Votre traduction, mon cher Chevalier, me paroit ni bonne ni mauvaise, 
mais faite un peu & la hate et pas assez soignée pour étre presentée au 
Public francois, telle qu’elle est. Je vous conseille done de la retoucher, 
d’étre un peu plus severe envers Vous méme, et surtout de changer les 
passages que j’ai marqués dans Votre Manuscript. Une petite brochure, 
comme celle-la, doit, comme une mignature, etre sans defaut et finie au 
dernier point. On passe dans un grand ouvrage un moment de sommeil & 
Homere: mais & Vous, mon cher Ami, on ne passera pas la moindre petite 
negligence dans un si petit ouvrage et on aura raison. Excusez la fran- 
chise de l’amitié et soyez bien persuadé de mes sentimens pour Vous. Adieu, 


Ww. 


| 
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Quartblatt: vgl. Prol. 3618. 
Prol. 3621. 7%. November 1795. 


Anschrift mit erhaltenem Siegel riickseitig: pour Monsieur le 
Chevalier Du Vau. 


Je suis bien faché, mon cher Chevalier, d’etre obligé de me priver cet 
aprés midi du plaisir de Vous voir et de continuer avec Vous la lecture de 
votre traduction des Dial. d. Dieux. Ce sera done pour demain, 4 notre 
heure ordinaire, en cas que Vous n’etes pas engagé autrement. Adieu mon 
aimable jeune Ami. 

S. a. V. 
W. 
ce 7.™e Novembre 95. 


Oktavzettel 11}x19cm. Wasserzeichen: Kool. 


Prol. 3651. [Weimar, 1796]. 


Meine Augen und meine Brust befinden sich heute schlechter als gestern, 
und iiberhaupt ist es kaum méglich in einer unpoetischern Laune zu seyn 
als ich bin. In solchen Umstinden wir’ es Verwegenheit tiber Ihre Verse, 
die ich kaum lesen kann, urtheilen zu wollen. Ich habe sie indessen doch 
gelesen und glaube Sie haben auf keine Weise zu befiirchten daf sie nicht 
sehr gut aufgenommen werden sollten, da sie sogar mir gefallen, der gerade 
in keiner giinstigen Stimmung ist, sich irgend etwas gefallen zu lassen. 

Einen Vers, den ich mit Rei&bley angezeichnet habe, verstehe ich nicht 
und muthma&e einen Schreibfehler auf Ihrer oder einen Lesefehler auf 
meiner Seite; denn ich lese trouveres grace—Vermuthlich wollten Sie 
trouvera schreiben, und so ist auch mein Skrupel auf einmahl gehoben. 
Leben Sie wohl, Lieber! Diesen Abend sollte ich in Ihrer Gesellschaft bey 
der Herzogin-Mutter zubringen; ich habe mich aber entschuldigen miissen, 
Ich kann in der That nicht ausgehen ohne mein Seelengehiuse, das bereits 
einem Spinnengewebe gleicht, einer giinzlichen Zerriittung auszusetzen. 
Ich dachte bisher ich wollte versuchen, ob die liebe Natur nicht ohne Hiilfe 
der Askulapischen Kunst zu meiner Herstellung hinreichen wiirde—aber die 
Madre Natura m’ a tradita, und ich werde am Ende doch noch Pulver 
schlucken oder Triinkchen schliirfen miissen. Voila les fruits de V age—also, 

freut Euch des Lebens 
weil noch das Liimpchen gliiht! ¢ 
und adieu! 
W. 
P.S. Noch bemerke ich im 3te" Verse (wenn Sie von hinten zu zihlen 


anfangen ) ein tant, das mir im Wege ist. sans tant de mistere—tant scheint 
mir ein relatives Wértchen zu seyn; es miifite also in den vorgehenden 


“Dieses Lied war 1793 von Usteri gedichtet., 1795 von Nigeli vertont 
worden. 


ok 
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Versen eine hinlingliche Ursache seyn, worauf sich das sans (faire) tant 
de mistere bezige — ich finde das aber nicht — O’est une minutie — et vous 
pouvez etre sur, que personne ne s’en appercevra pas. 


Oktavblatt 11x19ecm. Wasserzeichen nicht bestimmbar. 


Prol. 3652. [1796]. 


Anschrift mit erhaltenem Siegel riickseitig: A Monsieur Le 
Chevalier Du Vau. 


Wenn Sie, 1. Hr. Chevalier, wichtige Anmerkungen iiber einige Ver- 
ainderungen in Ihrer Ubersetzung der Dialogues des Dieux zu machen haben, 
se mu6 dies auf alle Fille schriftlich geschehen damit der néthige Gebrauch 
davon gemacht werden kann. Haben Sie also die Giite Ihre Anmerkungen 
vor allen Dingen zu Papier zu bringen und mir selbige dann morgen oder 
iibermorgen Nachmittags zu iiberbringen, oder sonst zuzuschicken. Heute 
bin ich, zu meinem Bedauren, verhindert, Sie bey mir zu sehen. Leben Sie 
indessen wohl. 


Ww. 


Oktavblatt 11x 18.5cem. Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar. 


Prol. 3657. 6. Jan. 1796. 


Mon cher Chevalier, 
je vous envoye 


1) Les Abderites 2. vol. 
2) les Romans de Voltaire, Deuxieme Volume. 
3) le 1. Vol. des Mille et une Nuits. 

Je ferai chercher les autres livres que Vous demandez. La lettre pour 
Mr de Dalberg, que je vous fais remettre, devoit partir Vendredi passé et a 
été oubliée. Voudriez Vous bien avoir la complaisance de Vous en charger? 

Pour ce qui est du Duft, vous ferez bien de vous tenir & la chose, sans 
vous trop asservir & l’expression allemande, qui ne sauroit pas etre rendue 
en francois literalement. C’est une baggatelle, qui ne vaut pas la peine 
sich den Kopf dariiber zu zerbrechen. Adieu, bon voyage! 

W. 

Zettel 1%$cm. Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar. 


Prol. 3661. 6. Jan. 1796. 


Anschrift mit erhaltenem Siegel riickseitig: pour Mr. le Chevalier 
Du Vau avec une brochure frangoise No. 46. 


Laissez-la s’il Vous plait le cher Schlangenwiirger, Mr le Chevalier, et eparg- 
nez Vous & Vous et moi le ridicule d’une note sur une pareille niaiserie. 
Pour Vous mettre & couvert de toute chicane de la part des Zoiles, je 
ne manquerai pas de faire main basse sur le dit Schlangenwiirger a la 
premi¢ére edition qui se fera des Géttergesprache. 
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Je Vous envoye tout ce que j’ai encor des brochures de Mr. Chanourier; 
Dieu sait si quelque chose y manque encore. Au pis aller il faudra bien 
que Mr. Chanourier prenne un peu de patience; car comme rien ne se perd 
absolument dans la Nature, il faudra bien que ce qui manque se retrouve— 
ou chez Mr de Knebel ou chez Mr. Herder, quoique je ne me souvienne pas 
trop bien, si c’est & ]’un ou & l’autre que j’ai prété le recit de ]’Insurrection 
du .. ™¢ du Vendemiaire. Enfin, si cette derniere piece Vous manque, faites 


en bien mes excuses & Mr. Ch.... et assurez-le bien que je ferai l’impossible 
pour la restituer en peu de jours. Bon soir, mon cher Duvau. 
ce 6. Jan. 96. 
Ww. 


Prol. 3690. Datum von Du Vau beigesetzt: 17%" Febr. 96. 


Ich beklage, 1. Chevalier, da& ich verhindert bin, Sie diesen Nachmittag 
zu sehen. Kiinftigen Sonnabend wird es um so gewisser geschehen. Leben 
Sie wohl und sehen Sie fleissiger in den goldnen Spiegel, als in die schénen 
Augen Ihrer Lise — Emilie. 

WwW. 
17ten Feb, 96. 


Zettel 10 x 114 cm. 


Prol. 3735. 13. Mai, 1796. 


Hier, lieber Chevalier, 15 Louis als ein kleines Honorar fiir Ihre Uber- 
setzung der Géttergespriiche. Sie erinnern Sich ohne Zweifel, daf Gefner 
(dem die Schwierigkeiten und Gefiihrden des dermahligen Buchhandels 
in Frankreich nur gar zu wohl bekannt sind) sich zu nichts weiter anhei- 
schig gemacht hat, als mit den Dialogues des Dieux einen Versuch zu 
machen. Gelingt es nur einiger mafen, das ist, nur in so weit da& kein 
Verlust fiir ihn heraus kommt, so wird er, aus gutem Willen zu Ihnen und 
mir, auch mit dem Miroir d’Or® fortfahren, und versteht sich ebenfalls zu 
einem Honorar von 15 Louis fiir jedes folgende Bandchen. Sollte die Entre- 
prise gut von Statten gehen, so kann und wird er noch mehr thun; denn 
er ist ein edelgesinnter Mann. Fiir itzt, Mein lieber junger Freund, nehmen 
Sie vor lieb, und leben Sie wohl. Sollten Sie heute nach Belvedere spaziren 
gehen, so kommen Sie vorher einen Augenblick zu mir. Ich kann Hrn. 


Mournier heute nicht besuchen. 
Ww. 


Am Rande: Unter die beyliegende Quittung schreiben Sie Ihren Tauf- und 
Geschlechtsnahmen, und geben Sie meinem Sohn zuriick. 
Datum von Du Vau: 13ten Apr. (gestrichen) May 96. 


Zettel 114 x 18} cm. 


*Nach dem “ Avis du traducteur” der Dialogues des Dieux arbeitete 
Du Vau an der Uhersetzung des Goldnen Spiegels, “ traduction qui paraitra 
bientét aprés celle des Dialogues des Dieux; elle sera suivie de celle des 
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Prol. 3771. 24. Aug. 1796. 


Hr. Gessner in Ziirich wiinscht das Mscpt zum 2" Bindchen der Oeuvres 
choisies de Wieland so bald als méglich von Hrn. Du Vau durch den Post- 
wagen zu erhalten, und hat zugleich die Ehre denselben seiner Hochachtung 
und Ergebenheit zu versichern. 


W. 
24teng 
Anschrift mit erhaltenem Siegel riickseitig: A Monsieur le 
Chevalier Du Vau. 
Quartblatt 18x 22cm. Wasserzeichen mit einer Krone. 
Datum von anderer Hand: kénnte auch als Oct. gelesen werden. 


Prol. 3798. [Mehrere Tage vor 20, Okt. 1796.] 


In diesem Augenblick, lieber Herr Chevalier erhalte ich die hiebey folgende 
12 Exemplare des Vol. 1. der Oeuvres choisies.° 

Ich werde dafiir sorgen, da& Sie noch 8 derselben baldméglichst bekommen. 
L.8.W. 


W. 
Riickwirts: 


An Herrn Chevalier Du Vau. 
nebst einem Packchen Biicher. 


Zettel 184 x 11 cm. 


Prol. 3799. Du Vau an Wieland, 20. October 1796. 


S. 308. avant qu’un seul peuple ... J’en sois avité—J’en fus avité, mu& 
es seyn. 


Druckfehler. 


Ich fiihre nur hier und da die auffallendsten an. 


4 tens 


S. 24.—entre vous et moi—entre toi et moi. 


8.41. avoit auw yeuw ... un autre droit, bien que le fils—avoit bien 
aux yeux... un autre droit que— 


Abdérites, de Danischmend, d’Agathon et de ceux des ouvrages en prose de 
M. Wieland qui nous ont paru se rapprocher le plus du goat et du caractére 
de la nation francaise.” (Revue germanique III, 516f.). 

* Das Werk ist mir unzugiinglich. Der Katalog der Bibliothéque Nationale 
zitiert: Wieland (Christoph Martin) C£uvres choisies, Trad. par August 
Duvau. Zuric, 1796. Wieland (Christoph Martin) Dialogues des dieux. 
Trad. par August Duvau. Zuric, 1796. (Méme ouvrage que le précédent). 

Nach Charles Joret (Revue germanique III, 516) lautete der Titel: Dia- 
logue [!] des Dieux, de M. Wieland, traduits de l’allemand par L. C.D. V. 
(Le Chevalier Du Vau), & Zurich, chez H. Gessner, 1796, in-8. Dialogue ist 
Druckfehler, an andern Stellen hat Joret Dialogues. 
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8.67. il croyoit me gouverner, et c’étoit moi qui le gouverna,. — qui le 
gouvernois.— 

S. 142. @ tel autel objet—a tel ou tel objet. 

8.244. la démocratie . . . en la plus mauvaise (le gouvernement— 
le plus mauvais. 

S. 232. que dites vous — — que dis-tu. 

S. 282. parce que il avoit—parcequil. 

S. 284.—ne serois donc gueure—guere. 

S. 300. pour se déterminer leur propre mouvement—de leur propre. 

S. 302. leur amour—sont exaltés—est exalté. 


Dies sind, bester Herr Hofrath, die auffallendsten Fehler, die ich gefunden 
habe. Es sind noch unendlich viele andere, theils Druckfehler, theils Fehler 
in der Ponctation, und in den accenten — Z. B. Désigné — statt Désigné — 
Péser, wohl 3 mahl mit einem accent;—en ce, que &c. statt en ce que—Der 
Relativ wie in celui qui, ceux qui &c. ist beynahe durchgingig von dem Pro- 
nomen demonstrativum getrennt, wie, celui, qui avoit &c.—Diese Fehler aber, 
die in Vergleichung mit jenen wahre Kleinigkeiten sind, will ich nicht ein- 
mahl beriihren, wiewohl es mir leicht seyn dérfte, vielleicht bey (gestrichen) 
in jeder Seite welche in der Art zu finden. 

Ich bedaure sehr, daf& solche Flecken in einem Werke sich befinden, 
(darnach gestrichen: welche ich in (?)) in dessen Uebersetzung ich mich 
bemiiht hatte den Geist des Originals, wo nicht in der besten Schreibart, 
doch mit der méglichsten Genauigkeit aus zu driicken. Es ist wohl nicht 
zu befiirchten, da&B der geringste von diesen Fehlern auf die Rechnung des 
deutschen Lucians geschoben werden, da schon viele Franzosen die Grazien, 
Musarion, und Agathon lesen: was werden sie aber von dem Uebersetzer 
denken, der bey allem dem sich noch untersteht zu sagen: C’est sous les 
yeux mémes de Vauteur éc. Was fiir einen Begriff sollte man von seinen 
Gesellschaften haben, nach den Wortern femelle und Dévergondée? — von 
seinen litterarischen und Sprachkenntnissen, nach jener undeutlichen, un- 
franzésischen, ewigen Periode?—- Und von seiner Anmafung ein solches 
Werk zu iibersetzen?—Denn ich mu& wohl nach den hiaufigen franzésischen 
Fehlern fiir einen Deutschen gelten: und ein Deutscher untersteht sich ein 
wielindisches Werk, wozu (gestrichen) zu dessen Uebersetzung der feinste 
Tact im Franzésischen gehért, in eine fremde Sprache zu iibertragen? — — 
Man kennt ohnedas das feine Gefiihl, und die (darnach ein durchstrichenes 
unleserliches Wort) Gewandheit in dem Genie der Franzésischen Sprache, 
welche der deutsche Verfasser besitzt; ich weis es am besten, ich den er 
durch seinen fiusserst zarten Tact, fiir die Feinheiten der (gestrichen, 
dariiber: meiner) Sprache, die doch (gestrichen) so ausgebreitet sie auch 
ist, doch von wenigen Fremden ganz rein gefiihlt wird, so oft in Erstauen 
sezte. Und hierin wie viele Spuren von Undelikatesse? und unter seinen 
Augen sollten sie in das Werk eingeschlichen seyn?—Dies glaubt zwar kein 
Mensch: Indessen was gewinnt man dabey? —Da& die Dialogues des D. 
nicht gelesen werden werden, ja, daf man davon in dem veriichtlichsten 
Tone sprechen wird, wenn sie nicht auf irgend eine Art von dieser Pfuscherey 
gereinigt wird? (gestrichen) werden. 


4; 
4 
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Hier haben Sie, lieber Herr Hofrath, meine Anmerkungen. Ich werfe 
mich mit meinem erstgebohrnen Kinde in Ihre viiterliche Arme, und ver- 
lasse mich ganz und gar auf Ihren Rath. Mit ungeduldiger Sehnsucht 
erwarte ich Ihre Antwort, der ich stets (gestrichen) mit der tiefsten Ehrer- 
bietung und der herzlichsten Anhinglichkeit stets verbleiben werde, 


bester Herr Hofrath, 


Thr ganz gehorsamer Diener 
Du Vau. 


Nehmen Sie beyliegendes Exemplar als einen allzugeringen Beweis meiner 
unauslischlichen Dankbarkeit giitigst an. Ich mu& wohl mit alery in alexry 
et justine™ sagen: je n’ai qu’un ceur. Ja, aber dieses wenigstens ist gut. 

Ich bitte Sie mir das Exemplar worin meine Anmerkungen sind, zuriick 
zu schicken.— 


Donnerstag den 20ten 
96. 


Ein eben noch zusammenhiingendes Doppelblatt, 14x 20cm. 
mit sehr grofem Wasserzeichen, in welchem die Buchstaben 
GRAGALL (oder CRACALL?) zu erkennen sind. Der Anfang des 
Briefes findet sich nach Seuffert in der Landesbibliothek Dresden. 


Prol. 3800. 21. Oktober, 1796. 


Mein lieber Herr Chevalier 

Der Mann, der sich, mit so groBer Unfihigkeit zu einem solchen Unter- 
nehmen, unterstanden hat, Verinderungen in Ihrer Arbeit zu machen, — 
Verinderungen, welche so schreiende Beweise gegen seinen Geschmack, seine 
Sprachkunde u. s. w. ablegen—der Mann, der durch die ungliicklichen Worter 
femelle und devergondée gezeigt hat, was fiir schlechte Gesellschaften er 
zu sehen gewohnt seyn mu& um solche Worter sogar in Gétterge- 
sprichen zu gebrauchen—der Urheber der Note, welche zugleicherzeit 
Fehler gegen den reinen Verstand, gegen den Geschmack und gegen die 
Grammatik enthilt—kurz, der Imbecille, der sich so viel und mannigfaltig 
an Ihnen und der franzésischen Sprache und Grammatik versiindigt hat, 
dieser Ungliickliche, lieber Herr Chevalier, bin — ich selbst: — Wenigstens 
gréGtentheils; denn einige wenige Fehler mégen doch vielleicht auf Hrn. 
Meisters Rechnung kommen. Wie wollen Sie nun da& ich Ihnen einen Rath 
gegen mich selbst gebe? Ihr Werk ist, wie Sie iiberzeugt sind, durch meine 
Veriinderungen entstellt und geschindet, und mit Fehlern beladen worden, 


™M. J. Goizet, Dictionnaire universel du Théatre en France zitiert: 
Alexis et Justine, com. lyr. en 2 a. et en pr. mélée d’ariettes, paroles de 
M (J-.) M. Boutet, dit) de Monvel, mus. de Desaides, représ. & Versailles 
devant Leurs Majestés, le 14 janv. 1785, et & Paris... le 17. (impr.) 1785 
... Paris, Brunet. 
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welche von dem lallenden Kinde an bis zum Greis aus keinem franzésischen 
Munde gehért worden &c. &c. &c. Es bleibt Ihnen also nichts iibrig, als je 
bilder je lieber das franzésische Publicum zu berichten, da& Sie an allen 
diesen horreurs unschuldig sind, und mir zu erlauben, da& ich mich éffentlich 
dazu bekenne und amende honorable deswegen thue. 

Sie sehen daraus, mit wem Sie Sich durch Ubersetzung meiner Schriften 
compromittiert haben, und wie nothwendig es ist, da& Sie kiinftig nicht 
sous mes yeux sondern ganz allein sous la dictée Ihres eigenen Genius 
ubersetzen, wenn Sie anders nicht (was ich Ihnen gern rathen méchte) 
von einer so undankbaren und Ihrem Ruhm so fatalen Unternehmung 
ginzlich abstrahieren und Ihre Zeit nicht lieber auf etwas besseres ver- 
wenden wollen. Ich schreibe Ihnen dies ohne alle Empfindlichkeit; was ich 
bedaure ist blo& die Sache selbst. Ob ein geschickter Sachwalter der sich 
meiner annehmen wollte, nicht noch das eine oder andere zu meiner Defen- 
sion zu sagen hiitte, will ich dahin gestellt seyn lassen: gewi® ist, da& ich 
selbst dazu weder Zeit noch Lust habe. 

Inzwischen hoffe ich Sie werden es sehr natiirlich finden, wenn ich Sie 
bitte, sich von nun an mit Hrn. Gessner selbst in Correspondenz zu setzen, 
und solche MaGregeln zu nehmen, da8& ich nichts weiter von den Oeuvres 
choisies de Mr. Wieland zu sehen noch zu héren bekomme. Ich tiberlasse 
Ihnen nun giinzlich zu thun, was Sie Ihrer so schwer beleidigten Autor- 
oder Ubersetzer-Ehre schuldig zu seyn glauben, und bin mit aller méglichen 
Achtung, 
Dero 
von Hause den 21. Octob. 1796. 

gehorsamster Diener 


Wieland. 


Doppelblatt, 18.5x 22cm.; die 3. und 4. Seite leer. Wasser- 
zeichen im Falz mit den Buchstaben Bv & W (?). 


Prol. 3801. Nach 21. Okt. 1796. 


Lieber Herr Chevalier 

Verzeihen Sie und vergessen Sie, wenn Sie kénnen, das unfreywillige 
Mifverhiltnis, das vor etlichen Tagen in einem fatalen Augenblick zwischen 
uns entstand. Mein Herz hat keinen Antheil daran. Augenblicke dieser 
Art sind selten bey mir; aber in einem solchen Augenblick wiirde ich 
meinen eigenen Sohn nicht freundlicher empfangen haben. Es ist mir leid, 
daB gerade Sie, 1. Chevalier, diese Erfahrung von meiner bésen Laune 
machen muften—das beste wire indessen, dieser Sache als eines biésen 
Traums, der gar nicht in den Zusammenhang unsers wachenden Zustandes 
gehért, auf ewig zu vergessen. Auf meiner Seite bleibt es beym alten, und 
ich bitte nicht einen Augenblick daran zu zweifeln, da& ich Sie aufrichtig 
schitze und nie aufhéren werde Antheil an Ihnen zu nehmen. Ihr Geschiifte 
mit Hrn. Gefner werde ich bestens besorgen, und Sie sollen von Ziirich aus 
des niihern dariiber berichtet werden. Ich bin diesen ganzen Nachmittag 
und Abend so sehr beschiftigt und zerstreut, da& ich Sie bitten mu&, mich 
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vor meiner Abreise nicht zu sehen. Ich hasse das Abschiednehmen ohnehin. 
Werden Sie mir wieder gut und gedenken meiner zuweilen unter Ihren 
Freunden. Sehen Sie Hn. Liitkemiiller zuweilen und haben die Giite ihn 
im Franzésischen, besonders in der Aussprache, beférderlich zu seyn. Emp- 
fehlen Sie mich dem Verehrenswiirdigen Mounier und dem Hrn. Chanourier, 
fiir welchen ich sehr tiefe Hochachtung habe, wiewohl meine Umstiinde mir 
dieser Zeit nicht erlaubten, seinen Umgang zu suchen. Leben Sie wohl, 
lieber Du Vau. Ich ziehe, gleich den Zugvégeln in ein warmer Land; das 
schlimme ist, daB ich um die Zeit, da es wieder kalt zu werden anfingt, 
auch wieder zuriickkehren mu: das Angenehme davon aber wird seyn, 
wenn ich Sie gesund, heiter und wohlbefindend wieder sehen werde. Und 


hiemit nochmahls Leben Sie wohl! 


P.S. Hier ein paar allenfalls ostensible Zeilen das bewufte Mscpt. 
betreffend. 


Quartblatt 18.5 x 22 cm.; Wasserzeichen nicht zu erkennen. 


Prol. 3801%, [22. oder 29. Oktober, 1796]. 


Werthester Herr Hofrath, 
Ich habe gehért, dafB Ihre Abreise auf einige Tage verschoben worden 
ist; da ich Ihnen nicht ungelegen kommen méchte, und der Wunsch Sie 


nochmahls zu sehen mir ziemlich natiirlich ist, so bitte ich Sie mir wissen 
zu lassen, ob ich Sie entweder Heute nachmittag, oder Morgen, falls Sie 
nicht schon abreisen, besuchen darf. 
Ihr ganz gehorsamer Diener 
Sonnabend friih. Du Vau 


Zettel 11x18cm. Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar. 


Prol. 3802. [nach 21. Okt. 1796]. 


Mein Werthester Herr Chevalier 
Ich mu& es mir von Ihnen zur Gefilligkeit ausbitten, mich vor der Hand 
nicht zu besuchen, und falls wir uns am dritten Ort sehen sollten, keine 
sonderliche Aufmerksamkeit auf mich zu zeigen. Ich halte mich von Ihnen 
nicht beleidigt, also ist keineswegs Empfindlichkeit iiber wirkliche oder 
vermeinte Beleidigung die Ursache meines Benehmens gegen Sie. Genug, 
ich bin mit Vergniigen bereit Ihr Mscpt an Hrn. Gefner je bilder je lieber 
einzusenden (kiinftigen Montag kénnt’ es mit dem Postwagen geschehen) 
und die Note oder Declaration welche Sie beyzufiigen fiir néthig finden 
mégen, kann gar wohl ohne Verabredung mit mir aufgesetzt werden; 
zumahl da ich mirs zum unverbriichlichen Gesetz gemacht habe, mich in 
die Ubersetzung meiner Schriften auf keine Weise mehr zu mischen. In 
allem iibrigen soll mir jede Gelegenheit angenehm seyn Ihnen meine 


Dienstgeflissenheit bewihren zu kénnen. 
Ww. 


= 
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Wasserzeichen unbestimmbar. 


Zettel 10.5 x 18 cm. 
Prol. 4686. [nach 24. Aug. 1803]. 


Verzeihen Sie mir, mein liebenswiirdiger junger Freund, da& ich Ihnen 
meinen Dank fiir das Geschenk Ihres unterhaltenden Beytrags zur Kenntnif 
Ihres Landes und Volkes,*unter tausend kleinen Abhaltungen aller Art, 
so lange vorenthalten habe. Ich habe Ihre Schrift mit Vergniigen und 
Theilnehmung gelesen; mit Theilnehmung an dem Trost, den Sie Sich selbst 
so gutartig dariiber—da& Sie Ihr Vaterland nicht noch schlimmer fanden, 
einzusprechen wissen; mit Vergniigen an den feinen und leichten Wen- 
dungen, womit Sie Sich sowohl iiber das was ist als iiber das was nicht ist, 
bald durch Entschuldigung bald durch Hoffnung zu tiuschen suchen. 
Hoffnung (sagt ein Heiliger Schriftsteller) lat nicht zu Schanden werden.® 
Mége Ihr Vaterland diesen Spruch durch Erfahrung bewihren! Oft 
schmeichle ich —der bey dem allen blo& als Mensch und als 70 jahriger 
Kosmopolit und Kosmotheoros interessiert ist—oft schmeichle ich mir mit 
der Hoffnung (die ich ohne Zweifel mit den meisten Ihrer Landesleute 
theile) da& auch in Frankreich auf einen Zweyten Olivier ein zweyter 
Richard—Cromwell, und auf diesen ein Zweyter Monk folgen werde. Ich 
wenigstens sehe bey meiner politischen Kurzsichtigkeit, keinen andern Weg 
des Heils fiir Europa und das neunzehnte Jahrhundert. 

Mit vorziiglichem Vergniigen habe ich die Apologie Ihrer Nazion gegen 
die Vorwiirfe die ihr so oft ohne Billigkeit und Schonung gemacht werden, 
gelesen; Sie haben den franzésischen Nazional-Karakter geschickt und 
gliicklich aus dem verfalschenden Licht des Revoluzionsfeuers in seinen 
wahren Gesichtspunkt und in das reine Sonnenlicht gestellt, und, in so fern 
die dffentliche Meinung keinem Volke gleichgiiltig seyn darf, sich dadurch 
um das Ihrige kein geringes Verdienst erworben. Was indessen Ihr kleines 
Buch am meisten auszeichnet und zum einzigen in seiner Art macht, ist, 
da& es, meines Wissens das Erste deutsche Buch ist, das von einem ge- 
bohrnen Franzosen und zwar so geschrieben ist, da& jedermann, der des 
Gegentheils nicht durch den Titel und die Vorrede belehrt worden wire, 
den Verfasser fiir einen gebohrnen Deutschen halten wiirde. Eine einzige 
kleine Unrichtigkeit glaube ich, auf S. 117 Z. 8 von unten, bemerkt zu haben, 
wo Sie das Wértchen ohnehin fiir dem ungeachtet oder dennoch gebraucht 
zu haben scheinen, vermuthlich weil Sie es fiir gleichbedeutend (Synonym) 
hielten. Da& aber wirklich ein zwar sehr kleiner Unterschied zwischen 
ohnehin und dennoch sey, werden Sie (wenn mich mein Gediachtni6 nicht 
triigt) aus Adelungs Worterbuch ersehen kénnen. 

Mit wahrem Vergniigen sehe ich der Hoffnung, Sie in Weimar wieder zu 
sehen, entgegen. Inzwischen leben Sie wohl, mein edler Freund, und bleiben 
der besondern Achtung und warmen Freundschaft versichert, womit Ihnen 
lebenslinglich zugethan bleiben wird 


Ihr ergebenster 


Wieland. 


Romer 5. 5. 
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Anschrift mit Siegel riickwirts: An Herrn Duvau im goldnen 
Engel. in Dresden. darunter gestrichen: Leipzig. 

Doppelblatt 19.5 x 25 cm., zweiseitig beschrieben. Wasserzeichen 
im Falz: Posthorn. 

Nach dem Katalog der Bibliothéque Nationale lautet der Titel 
der mir unzugiinglichen Schrift: Wie fand ich mein Vaterland 
wieder im Jahre 1802? von August Duvau. 1803. in-8. IV, 
203 pp. Die Jenaische Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, in welcher 
das Buch am 21. Jan. 1804 angezeigt wurde, fiigt noch hinzu: 
Leipzig, b. Géschen. Der Ton der ausfiihrlichen mit Fy. unter- 
zeichneten Rezension (Sp. 140-144) ist durchaus ablehnend: “ Es 
war ihm (dem Vf.) wohl nur vorziiglich darum zu thun, in der 
miihsam erlernten teutschen Sprache ein Biichlein anzufertigen.” 


W. KuRRELMEYER 


DIE REIMSPRACHE DES ‘TURKENKALENDER’ 


Es gehért zu den Merkwiirdigkeiten der deutschen Wissenschafts- 
geschichte, da8 zwischen der Auffindung des friihesten datierbaren * 
Werks der europiischen Druckgeschichte im Jahre 1806 und seiner 
philologisch-kritischen Auswertung fast ein Jahrhundert ver- 
streichen konnte. Erst das Jahr 1900 bezeichnet einen Wendepunkt. 
Nachdem Gutenberg mit dem Druck in Verbindung gebracht war, 
kam eine Diskussion in Flu8 iiber die Frage, ob ihm vielleicht auch 
der Text zuzuschreiben sei. Wihrend der Druck unverkennbar 
rheinfrankischen Schreibungen folgt, wie sie besonders auch der 
Mainzer Kanzlei eigen sind, schimmert vor allem in den Reimen 
eine Mundart der Vorlage durch, in der J. Joachim elsissische 
Eigenheiten erblickte. Von Wyss abweichend kam er 1901 zu dem 
Schlu&, “da der Dichter und Drucker nicht eine Person gewesen 
sein kénnen; jener war vielmehr ein Elsisser, dieser ein Rhein- 
franke.”* Diesem Ergebnis hat sich 1902 ein so gediegener Kenner 


*In der zweiten Dezemberhilfte der Druck ‘ datiert’ sei, 
wie seit Wyss’ Aufsatz in der Gutenberg-Festschrift von 1900 immer wieder 
erwihnt wird, ist nicht ganz zutreffend; das Druckdatum ist nur aus Vers 
22 zu erschliessen, der als Jahr des Kalendars 1455 nennt. 

2? Joh. Joachim, Die ‘ Mahnung der Christenheit wider die Tiirken’ aus 
dem Ende von 1454. Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten, 
Vol. 14 (1901), 87-102. Obiges Zitat ist von S. 101. 
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der deutschen Mundarten wie Edward Schréder angeschlossen.* 
Womit die Diskussion beendet war. In seinem Friihneuhoch- 
deutschen Lesebuch (Gottingen 1920; 1925) fiihrt denn auch 
Alfred Gétze den Teilabdruck der Mahnung mit dem Satz ein: 
“Sie ist nach E. Schréder in Frankfurt oder Mainz von einem 
Elsisser verfaBt und in Mainz gedruckt.” 

Wie wiinschenswert, an einem Text noch aus der Mitte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts im Einzelnen einmal zeigen zu kénnen, wie sich 
elsissische Formen in der Hand des Mainzer Kopisten verandern, 
wie selbst der unantastbare Reim selbst in der als sorgsam be- 
riihmten Gutenbergwerkstitte verunreinigt wird. Andererseits 
kann die Wiederherstellung der Reime zugleich das urspriingliche 
Schriftbild wiederherstellen, aus der dann ja die Mundart des 
Verfassers leicht zu erschliessen ist. Wie schén, ein Hauptproblem 
der Sprachgeschichte, das des Ausgleichs der Mundarten im 15. Jh., 
an einem so wiirdigen Denkmal illustrieren zu kénnen. Da Schroder 
1902 mit den bahnbrechenden Reimuntersuchungen v. Kraus’ und 
besonders Zwierzinas vertraut gewesen ist, darf man sich auf die 
Feststellung verlassen, “da& die Reime, sobald man die zumeist 
von Joachim richtig erkannten Alsatismen in Riicksicht zieht, von 
absoluter Reinheit sind!” Das ist ja eine wichtige Aussage, da 
man von einer Gelegenheitsreimerei aus dem 15. Jh., das ein so 
viel besungenes Ereignis beschreibt wie den militairischen Erfolg 
der Tiirken nebst Aufruf an die abendlindische Christenheit 
‘deutscher’ Zunge zum Kampf gegen den Glaubensfeind, kaum 
mundartliche Aufschliisse erwarten wird, selbst wenn sie ein 
reicheres Material bietet als das der 188 Verse. 188 Reime aber 
sind genug, ihren Verfasser im Elsa8 zu lokalisieren.— 

Demgegeniiber behaupte ich, daf nichts von dem, was Joachim 
als elsissisch erklirt, einer genauen Nachpriifung standhilt. Als 
Heimat des Dichters la&t sich weder eindeutig das Elsa§ sichern, 
noch sogar das Strafburgische, dessen Schriftdialekt nicht erst in 
dieser Zeit unter dem Einflu$ mittelrheinischer Einstrahlung md. 
Farbungen aufweist und mit dem Niederelsiissischen nicht iden- 
tisch ist. Es ist ungemein schwer, die Sprache eines kurzen Denk- 


*“Tch stimme [Joachims] Ergebnissen durchaus, und der Art, wie sie 
gewonnen sind, fast immer bei.” Ed. Schréder, Philologische Beobachtungen 
zu den altesten Mainzer und Bamberger Drucken. Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen. X1x (1902), 443. 

*Vgl., was Zwierzina Zs. 44 (1900), 294 iiber “ rheinische Eigentiimlich- 
keiten Gottfrieds und anderer Niederalemannen ” sagt. 
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mals von nicht sehr ausgeprigter Sonderart exakt zu lokalisieren, 
und ich sage nicht, dass ich das kann. Nur ist es Joachim auch 
nicht gegliickt. Schréder hatte es mit einem Hinweis auf Differ- 
enzen zwischen Vorlage und Druck genugsein lassen und nicht 
verfiigen sollen, der Druck sei elsissisch. 

Das Wiederaufnahmeverfahren kann sich eine Erdérterung aller 
der ‘Alsatismen’ schenken, von denen die neuere Mundarten- 
forschung einen Wirkungsraum festgestellt hat, der zu weit ist, 
um eine Lokalisierung zu erlauben; hier stehen nur Joachims 
beweiskriftigste Zeugen zur Debatte. Doch will ich zuvor an wenig- 
stens einem Beispiel klarmachen, mit welchen Komplikationen eine 
Untersuchung dieser Art zu rechnen hat. 

Anlaflich eines Reimes von hant (3. Plur.) : lant spricht Joachim 
aaQ. 98 von einer “in elsissischen Quellen ganz gewohnlichen Ver- 
kiirzung.” Die scheint nicht nur durch den Reim bewiesen, sondern 
dadurch da& & in unserm Denkmal oft als o erscheint, erhaltenes 
a also als & aufzufassen ist. Aber V. 93 druckt die Gutenbergwerk- 
stiitte haist im Reim auf fast. Da postvokalisches i westmd. Langen- 
zeichen ist, deutet der Druck auf eine Form hast. Da hatten wir denn 
also eine Bindung von 4 : 4d, die wohl eher rheinfrankisch als alem., 
und eher ostmd. als westmd. ist. Bei Fischart gibt es solche Reime,* 
die dich wohl auf Konto seines Wormser Aufenthalts kommen. (Im 
Gedicht sind in 30 Reimpaaren @ und @ 28mal sauberlich geschieden ; 
die einzigen beiden ‘ unreinen’ Reime betreffen hant und hast, die 
demnach sicherlich als Kiirzen zu lesen sind. Diese Kurzformen 
sind aber laut Zwierzina bzw. Paul-Gierach, Mhd. Grammatik*” 
(1929) §180.2 Anm. 2 Merkmal alem. und frank. Quellen.) 
Jeder, der auch nur bis zur ersten der Mhd. Studien Zwierzinas 
Zs. 44 (1900) 1ff. fortgeschritten ist, weif nun aber, da die 
reinliche Scheidung der a-Quantitaten alem. Kennzeichen ist; 
beweist also nicht grade die Druckform haist = hast : fast, daB 
die Quantititenscheidung fiir Mainz keine Geltung hat? Auf diese 
Frage gibt es wieder zwei Antworten: Einmal gibt es rheinfrank. 
Dichter von der gleichen Empfindlichkeit fiir die a-Quantititen 
wie Alem. (s. Zwierzina aaQ. 25); oder es liegt in haist des 
Mainzers méglicherweise eine hyperhochdeutsche Schriftform vor, 
eine Kunstform des westmd. Schriftdialekts. Kélnische Texte des 


° Vgl. Krell, Studien z. Sprache Fischarts aus seinen Reimen. 1 (Miinchen 
1913), § 31; Kozumplik, The Phonology of Jacob Ayrer’s Language, based 
on his rhymes (Chicago 1942), 97 f. 
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13. (z.B, Gotfrid Hagen) ebenso wie des 15. Jahrhundert (z. B. 
Koelhoffs Cronika) zeigen nicht nur haist, hait, hain, sondern auch 
verstoinden < verstiinden, geweist < gewést, laissen < lassen.® 

Somit beweisen die mehrdeutigen Reim- bzw. Druckformen des 
Tiirkenkalenders zwar Kurzformen fiir das Prasens von haben sowie 
Scheidung von a und 4; aber beides ist sowohl alem. als rheinfrank. 
d.h. untauglich zur Lokalisierung des Textes in Strafburg oder 
Frankfurt-Mainz. 

Und dieser Tatbestand wiederholt sich wieder und wieder. 

Durch den Reim bewiesenes stat veranlaft Joachim zu der Be- 
merkung, “daf in der Vorlage nicht das aus Mainzer Quellen 
allein zu belegende stet, sondern nur obd. stat gestanden haben 
kann.” (aa0.99) Er hilt die stat/stét- Linie also fiir eine den 
Norden vom Siiden trennende, eine Parallele zur Benrather Linie, 
was doch (laut Wagner, Deutsche Sprachlandschaften, Karte gan/ 
gén) nur fiir das Gebiet nérdlich der Hunsriick-Westerwald Bar- 
riere gilt. Siidlich davon scheidet sie den Osten vom Westen. 
Daher sich denn auch stadt fortwihrend aus Mainzer Quellen 
belegen lé8t. Vgl. Wilhelm, Corpus 236.27; 495.33; 498.14 u. 6. 

Zweimal, im Reim zu Lotringen und Toringen, ist bringen als 
Form des Dichters erweisen. Der Mainzer Drucker folgt seiner 
Mundart und zerstért den Reim dadurch, da& er brengen setzt. 
Da& bringen die obd. Lautform ist, versichern Grammatiken wie 
Worterbiicher. Dazu stimmt ja auch, daf die i-Form in Mainz 
offenbar zu ungebrauchlich ist, um sich in der dortigen Druckerei 
zu behaupten. Sie mu& sich eine Ubertragung ins Md. gefallen 
lassen.—Nun reimt aber der Stockésterreicher Heinrich v. Neustadt 
‘md.’ brengen. Apoll. 13704 ist nicht sicher (die StraSburger Hs. 
hat eine abweichende Lesart und andert die Zeile, wohl, weil ihr 
brengen unbehaglich war), wird aber 19941 durch Reim auf den 
Infin. lengen = linger machen, Gottes Zukunft 5084 auf den Infin. 
verhengen gesichert. Bei dem Thiiringer Heinrich v. Hesler wie- 
derum ist die i-Form nicht verpént; bringes(t) steht im Reim 
3954; 21859. Und noch Ayrer in Niirnberg reimt sowohl brengen 
wie bringen ohne andern Unterschied als den der Reimbarkeit. 
Der Gebrauch des Infin. bringen geniigt also sicherlich nicht zur 
Herkunftsbestimmung des Textes im Alem. 


* Uber das Phiinomen unter Angabe weiterer Literatur V. Moser, Friihnhd. 
Grammatik, 21 Anm. 2. 
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Wirklich beeindruckt bin ich dagegen von dem Reim sint : kint, 
aus dem sich die 2. Plur. ir sint ergibt. Bei Paul-Gierach aaO. 
§ 155. Anm. 3; §178. Anm. 2 ist der Geltungsbereich dieser Form 
abgegrenzt als “ Alem., auch siidrheinfrink.” Und 1944 stellt die 
Neuauflage fest: “Alem. lautet die 2. Plur. sind statt sit.” Dazu 
kommt, da& V. 148 unseres Gedichts die Druckform hat: Halten 
vch zu samen vnd sijt getruwe, was sich ja nur dahin deuten 1aBt, 
da der Mainzer Drucker im Versinnern seine Verbalform ein- 
setzt. Aber warum tut er es denn dann nicht bei halten, wofiir ja 
in der Vorlage haltent gestanden haben muf? Die 2. Plur. er- 
scheint iibrigens noch elfmal im Druck, immer aber in dieser Form: 
helffent, habent, schickent, sehent, nement, sprechent, versorgent, 
ziehent, bestellent. Die einzigen beiden Abweichungen von der -ent 
Form befinden sich in ein und derselben Zeile, und sie wieder sind 
darin nicht iibereinstimmend, sondern lassen einmal das -t, ein 
andermal das -n- fort. Sijt bietet der Text auch sonst noch hiaufig 
als Konjunktion; so mag sich die Schreibung eingeschmuggelt 
haben. Ich halte iibrigens die ganze Zeile fiir unecht: sie ist als 
letzte dem Novemberspruch angepappt, nachdem schon die astro- 
nomischen Bestimmungen gegeben sind, die sonst regelmissig das 
Ende der Monatsspriiche bilden. Gesucht war ein Reim auf V. 147 
nuwe, so wurde 148 noch augesetzt. Aber ob oder ob nicht das so 
ist, als ausschlaggebend ist zu betrachten, dafZ der Drucker, dessen 
westmd. Schreibungen unverkennbar sind, in 11 Fallen von 13 
eine Verbalform druckt, die angeblich alem. ist. Wenn Joachim 
anla&lich sint sagt, die Form “weist nach dem Elsa&, obgleich sie 
rheinfrink. Quellen dieser Zeit nicht ganz fremd ist,” gibt ihm 
mindestens unser Mainzer Druckwerk recht. Doch ist dieses sint 
das schwerstwiegende Beweisstiick Joachims. 

Denn alles andere lohnt kaum die Zuriickweisung. V. 29 wird 
dreist (< tregist von ihm als “durchaus elsissisch,” ich mu& schon 
sagen, empfunden. Laut Zwierzina Zs. 44, 345; Paul-Gierach § 86. 
3 und 4 ist egi : ei sowohl alem. als westmd.—Den Reim V. 65 
norwegen : sweigen nennt Joachim “eine Lautbildung, die zwar 
allgemein mitteldeutsch zu sein scheint, aber auch fiir das Elsiis- 
sische durchaus anzunehmen ist.” Die Karte der elsiiss. Mundarten 
(bei Martin-Lienhart als sagen/sajen Linie) engt die GroBziigig- 
keit dieser Feststellung durch Details ein, da$ naimlich siidlich von 
Schlettstadt nur noch der Kreis um Colmar die Spirantisierung 
erlaubt, die aber jedenfalls StraSburg-Stadt sicher einschlieSt. Was 
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den Vokalismus des Reims angeht, so fallt ej : eij in jene “ mittel- 
deutsch—alem. Gruppe,” von der Zwierzina Zs. 44, 283 spricht. 
Zwischen StraSburg und Frankfurt-Mainz ist da eine Entscheidung 
nicht zu treffen.—Vers 67 reimt hochgezijt : gelijt. Dieses gelit 
ist schon aus 7’ristan 8324 bekannt, kann also als “straSburgisch ” 
gelten. Davon, daf es, wie Joachim will, “durchaus elsissisch ” 
ist, kann keine Rede sein. Die Nachweise fiir gelit bei Lexer I, 817 
mit Elisabeth, Passional K, dem ich das Véterbuch noch hinzu- 
fiigen kann, beschriinken sich streng auf Westmitteldeutschland, 
genauer aufs Rheinhessische und nérdlich davon. Im Tristan ist die 
Form ‘rheinisch, in Mainz, bzw. Frankfurt ist sie bodenstindig. 

Der Reim von satzten : schatte (<schadete) macht Joachim 
keine Schwierigkeiten, hier “ist die in den StraBburger Sprach- 
denkmiilern fast durchweg gebrauchte Form satte(n) einzusetzen.” 
Was ihm hier gradezu als StraBburger Idiomatik gilt, wird von 
Zwierzina Zs. 45, 44 u. 46 Anm. der elsiss.§ Mundart abge- 
sprochen und dem elsiiss. Literaturdialekt zugewiesen, der mittel- 
rheinisches Formengut den Rhein aufwirts nach Strassburg ein- 
schwemmt. Hier, wie gelegentlich auch sonst, steht die Stadter- 
sprache StraSburgs dem Mosel- und Rheinfrinkischen nicht fern. 
Aber iiber die eigentliche Heimat der Form s. Paul-Gierach § 93 
und 95 Anm. 3. 

Das rheinische satte bringt mich nun schon zu den Erschein- 
ungen, die fiir die Mainzer Heimat des Textes schwer ins Gewicht 
fallen. Der Akk. von Lowe erscheint V.109 im Reim zu Genuesen 
als lauwen : genauwer. Auch Joachim verwertet diesen Reim: 
“Die Nebenform lauwwen ist wohl hauptsichlich auf alem. Gebiet 
zu belegen. Louwe findet sich zweimal in dem von Bernoulli aus 
einer Colmarer Hs. in Germania xxx, 215 mitgeteilten Reim- 
spruch ; auch der Ziiricher Jos. Maaler hat loeuw (sic!) Im Rhein- 
frink. scheint lewe gebriiuchlich gewesen zu sein. Die Form 
Genauwe ist analog dem StraSburger Badouwe (Padua) gebildet; 
auch Maaler hat Gennauw ...” Dazu ist dreierlei zu bemerken: 
1, Was die Colmarer Hs. wirklich hat, ist Jéwen, und das ist im 
2. Viertel des 15. Jh. etwas anderes als Jawwen eine Dekade spiiter. 
2. ist Maalers schweizer. Form nicht ‘auch’ lauwe, sondern klar 
im Gegenteil louw(e), entsprechend seiner Vorlage Frisius, der 
louw druckt. 3. Da& Genover > Genowwer > Genauwer? entwickelt 


* Stanley Werbow verdanke ich den Hinweis auf die Chronik des 
Mainzer (!) Finanzberaters des Kaisers Sigismund, Eberhard Windeck: 
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wird, wiezt hier nur insofern, als es die Form lauwe beweist ; deren 
Heimat festzustellen wir bestrebt sind. Dieses lauwe ist laut Diefen- 
bach 324b bereits in einem Vocabularius von 1420 (5b) belegt, 
dessen Vorlage auf ein in Mainz 1414 geschriebenes Worter- 
buch zuriickgeht. Das Lemma leo in Diefenbachs Novum Glos- 
sarium gibt fiir unsere Form noch zwei weitere Quellen, eine (37) 
nd. aus dem Jahre 1417, die andere (38), auch nd., aus der Mitte 
des 15. Jh.—Da& au statt obd. eu ein westmd. Charakteristikum 
ist, ist ja keineswegs neu und spielt eine Rolle bei der Betrachtung 
des Reimes 133 gruwe (Grauen) : nuwe (Neue). Das ist ja ein 
sicherer Reim von mhd. @: iu,® der als Form des Dichters md. 
niiwe beweist. Paul-Gierach $100 gibt als Siidgrenze dieses niiwe 
den Main. Frankfurt oder Mainz lassen es erwarten, Stra8burg 
schwerlich, fiir das iibrige Elsa& ist die Form ausgeschlossen.® 
V. 163 ist der Reim von stete (lat. urbes) : hette (Indik. Imperf.) 
sicherlich nicht alem., sondern laut Zwierzina Zs. 44, 109 Anm. 
“md. oder besser rheinisch.” Mainz ist also entschieden vor 
StraBburg der Vorzug zu geben. 

Die Ergebnisse der Betrachtung der Reime lassen sich dahin 
zusammenfassen, da& fiir das Elsa8 nur éine Form (ir sint) spricht, 
und auch sie nicht eindeutig, da dem Mainzer Drucker die -nt 
Endung der 2. Plur. ganz geliiufig ist. Alle andern Reimformen 
schliessen das Westmd. nicht aus, sprechen in einigen Fiillen stark 
dafiir, sind im Fall von naiwe beweisend. Dennoch kann von einem 
sicheren Ergebnis keine Rede sein. Schon im 13., und um wieviel 
stirker also im 15., Jahrhundert zeigt der Strafburger Schrift- 
dialekt entschieden rheinfriinkische Merkmale, auf die schon 1877 
Kriuter (Zs. 21, 258-273) aufmerksam gemacht hat, und deren 
Gewicht seither schwerer und schwerer empfunden worden ist. 
Man darf in diesem Zusammenhang wieder daran erinnern, daf 
der Strafburger Drucker der ersten deutschen Druckbibel, Mentel, 
seinem Druck 1465 eine nordbair. Vorlage zu Grunde legte, deren 
Lautstand in Strafburg schon nicht mehr befremdete. Ob ein 
Schriftdenkmal von ca 1450 StraSburg oder Mainz zugeschrieben 


8. 86 des in Mainz zwischen 1440 und 1445 geschriebenen Manuskripts findet 
sich als Bezeichnung der Bewohner von Genua das Wort genawer. 

* vgl. Diefenbach 280c (horror) ; auch Lexer I, 1108 f. 

® Weder Joachim noch Edw. Schréder haben diesem entscheidenden Reim 
Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt. 
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werden mu&, ist im Allgemeinen garnicht so eindeutig zu ent- 
scheiden. Bei einem so wenig umfangreichen, literarisch so an- 
spruchslosen Dokument wie unserm wird zumal die Reimunter- 
suchung kaum zum Ziele fiihren. Es ist ein gliicklicher Zufall, der 
es erlaubt, Strafburg, wenn nicht als Ursprungsort auszuschliessen, 
so doch unwahrscheinlich zu machen. 

Den Ausschlag gegen Strafburg geben aber Erwiigungen anderer 
Art. Da& “alles in diesem Druck rheinfrinkisch ist,” hat Schroder 
mit Recht betont, nur beschrinkt er seine Aussage auf das Druck- 
bild. Ebenso deutlich ergibt sich, dafS Dichter und Drucker nicht 
ein und dieselbe Person sein kénnen.—Ende April 1454 hatte sich 
ein Reichstag in Regensburg mit der politischen Situation befasst, 
Mitte Oktober wurde er noch einmal nach Frankfurt einberufen 
und durch einen Stidtetag zum Abschlu& gebracht. Die Reichstags- 
Abschiede und Resolutionen wurden in der Mainzer Reichskanzlei 
bearbeitet. Das Gedicht ist eine bestellte Arbeit aus der Umgebung 
des Aeneas Silvius, der als Vertreter des Kaisers nach Frankfurt 
gekommen war; die Bestellung lief also ein—aus der Mainzer 
Kanzlei. Vielleicht nur der Auftrag, vielleicht sogar schon der 
Text. Denn fiir das bifchen Reimerei gab es sicherlich Kanzlei- 
beamte, rhetorischer Wendungen kundige Juristen, deren Schreib- 
weise mehr als von ihrer eigenen Mundart vom Aktendeutsch in 
Mainz gefirbt war. Die Schreiberhand des Kanzlisten ist so unver- 
kennbar wie die Druckerhand des Mainzers. Die Heimat des Kanz- 
leibeamten 148t sich naturgemaf nicht definitiv bestimmen. Da 
aber lautlich oder sprachlich nichts fiir StraBburg spricht und 
nichts gegen Mainz (bzw. Frankfurt), scheint es mir nicht angingig, 
weiterhin von einem elsissischen Dokument zu sprechen. 

Die Differenzen zwischen Vorlage und Druck spiegeln nicht den 
geographischen Abstand zwischen der Heimat des Dichters und 
der des Druckers, sondern den sozialen Abstand zwischen Mainzer 
Reichskanzlei und Mainzer Offizin. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
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THE “BROWN NIGHT” IN THE GERMAN BAROQUE 


The theory was advanced by Karl Viétor in 1938 that the phrase, 
braune Nacht, and hence the association of the adjective braun 
with the night, shadows, clouds and their attributes, came into the 
German literature of the seventeenth century through Tobias 
Hiibner, who, in turn, took the association from his favorite models, 
the French writers of the Pleiade. Hiibner first used the phrase 
itself in 1623; Opitz followed him in 1630; Friedrich von Spee 
used it in 1634, After them the writers of the seventeenth and even 
early eighteenth centuries took up the mode.* However, its period 
of greatest frequency lay after 1640. 

Although the Pleiade remains unquestioned as the ultimate source 
for the reintroduction of the broader, general meaning into German, 
it appears likely that the route of introduction was more complex 
than has heretofore been indicated. It is well known that Holland 
enjoyed its literary revival and came under the sway of the Pleiade 
much earlier than Germany. We shall see below that the Dutch 
writers adopted the Romanic phrases far earlier than the Germans. 
The German writers, having the Romanic and the Dutch models 
before them, were able, bolstered by the existence of the phrases in 
a language so like their own, to adopt them into their own literary 
production. 

The importance of Holland for the writers of the German Baroque 
was recognized early. The educated men, who were the writers of 
this time, travelled in Holland and thus came into contact with the 
literary upsurge which was flourishing there in the early seventeenth 
century. 

Holland —das Zentrum aller nérdlichen Barockkultur, die Werde- und 
Reifestaitte der Niirnberger, Sachsen und Schlesier —nimmt ihn [Zesen] 
gefangen, heftiger als die Opitz und Zinkgref, Harsdérffer und Rist, Flem- 


ing und Roberthin, Lohenstein und Hofmannswaldau, Canitz und Neumark, 
mehr noch als selbst den Gryphius.? 


It appears more likely that these men and others* brought home 


* Karl Viétor, “Die Barockformel ‘braune Nacht’,” ZfdPh 63 (1938) 
284 ff. 

* Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung, Leipzig, 1924, 61. 

* For a good, short sketch of the literary life of Holland to which the 
Germans were exposed as students and travellers, see J. E. Gillet, “De 
Nederlansche letterkunde in Duitschland in de zeventiende eeuw,” Tijd- 
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the device of the “brown night” first-hand than that the whole 
phenomenon was due to the influence of Hiibner or even Opitz. 
Let the high praise which Opitz accorded the Dutch suffice to indi- 
cate the degree of his and, hence, of his followers’ regard for those 


writers. 
So kénnen die Amsterdamer Achilles und Polyxena, Theseus und Ariadne, 
Granida, Gerhardt van Velsen, Roderich und Alphonsus, Griana, Spanischer 
Brabanter, Lucella, stummer Ritter, Ithys, Polyxena, Isabella und andere 
fast dem Seneca und TJerentio dem hiéflichsten under allen Lateinischen 
Scribenten, an die Seite gesetzt werden.‘ 


As Witkowski pointed out in his introduction to the Poemata, 
Opitz has mentioned the works of Hooft, Bredero and Coster.° 
it is Hooft, the chief Dutch playwright of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, who gives us our first example of “ brown” 
in this sense, although no absolute priority is claimed for it. In a 
poem dated Florence, 1600, but perhaps not printed until 1653, 
it is applied to the clouds. 


merck inde lucht een vrouw overtogen was 
Gansch van een bruine wolck . . .* 


From his play Granida, written in 1605 and first published in 1615, 
we have two interesting examples. The first reminds us of von 
Spee’s braune Rappen," 

De nacht compt opter Aerden 

Geballen met haer schim, 


En met haer bruine paarde 
Berijden onse kim. (1, 170) 


The second: 
Neen, want int west noch niet gedaen sijn, 
De bruine grijnsen van des hemels vrolijck anschijn; (1, 183) 


Bredero, who died two years before Opitz’ visit to Holland in 
1620 but whose works were being eagerly reprinted in the years 


schrift voor Nederlansche Taal en Letterkunde, 33 (1914) 1-31, and also 
Cornelia Boumann, Philipp von Zesens Beziehungen zu Holland, Diss. Bonn, 
1916, 1-24. See also C. K. Pott, JE@P xtvit (1948), 127-138. 

‘Martin Opitz, Teutsche Poemata, Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke 
des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts, nr. 189, Halle, 1902, 5. 
5 Tbid., iv. 
®* P. Cz. Hooft, Gedichte, Amsterdam, 1871, I, 12. 
7 Viétor, op. cit., 290. 
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following his early death, seems to have had a special fondness for 
our formula. In his Griane, produced on the stage in 1612 and 
published in 1616, we have the phrase itself. 

Bekleedt de blaeuwe lucht met graauwe-wolck-gardijnen 


’tIs best Florendus dat ghy in u huys vertreckt 
(Binnen) Tot dat de bruyne nacht de Aarde gants bedeckt.*® 


The same writer’s Klucht vanden Molenaer, which was written in 
1613 and printed in 1618, shows the word as an adjective for the 
night, though not in the formula. 


Dattet daer waerde en spoockten, als het snachts hiel bruyn was; 
(1, 273, 1.131) 


From the Spaanschen Brabander Jerolimo of 1617 or 1618 (the 
first printing is not dated) comes a use in the meaning “ dark.” 
Dan riep ik, het sal donderen van desen dagh, 
So bruyn komtet ginder up. (11, 156, 1. 112 f.) 
A further use in the meaning “dark,” applied to the clouds, is 
found in the Boetigh Liedt-boeck, published in 1622. 
Met greep hy my om ’t lijf, en vlooch stracks door de Wolcken, 
Tot in het Eeuw-Palleys, zyn alderhoochste kruyn, 


Hy sprack verheught tot myn, (in ’t Aackelighe bruyn) 
(x11, 246, 1. 6 ff.) 


The third writer, whose works are mentioned by Opitz in the 
preface, did not yield a single instance of this usage to a cursory 
examination. Coster has the more usual donker, duister and zwart 
where the context for our word occurs so that a conscious avoidance 
of the imported formula may be possible. This conclusion is not 
necessary, however, since most contexts, in the other writers too, 
show the above words rather than bruin. This was a conscious, 
literary device, which apparently had to be used with discretion. 

Of the generation preceding the above men, and of great impor- 
tance to their art was Heindrik Laurensz Spieghel, from whom we 
have another early example. His main work, the fragment Hert- 
spieghel, was published in 1614, two years after his death. It offers 
a transferred use. 


Des aerdrijx zwarte schaaw die spand haar bruyne deken, 
Besprengt met flonker-vonken, om ons aerden-kreys.® 


*G. Az. Bredero, De Werken, Amsterdam, 1890, I, 112, line 106 ff. 
° H. L. Spieghel, Hertspieghel en andere zedeschriften, Amsterdam, 1723, 69. 
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Joost van den Vondel was perhaps the most influential of all the 
Dutch poets, at least in the second half of the century. Yet the 
examples given here are taken from his earlier works. The first, 
although here again no absolute priority is claimed for it, comes 
from his Wtvaert en Treurdicht van Henricus de Groote, which 
was written on the death of Henry IV in 1610 and published in 
1622. 

Des Hemels oogh verdompt zijn fackel inde locht 
De blauwen Hemel sich ontluystert al met eenen 
Gelijckmen menighmaal] de teeckens en voorboden 


Van ’t aastaande onweer ziet, als over ’s werelds kruyn 
Sich donder, blixem, wint wroeght dampigh, mistigh bruyn,”° 


From his Warande der Dieren, first published in 1617, comes an ; 
application to the shadow of foliage. 


Een Voghelaer in ’t veld uytspannende zijn garen, 
Ghezeten onder ’t bruyn van schaduwende blaren, (1, 531) 


We have another transferred sense, this time of the wings of the . 
night, in his Hierusalem Verwoest of 1620. 95 
Waer voor de donck’re nacht weeck met zijn bruyne viercken 
(1, 730) 

In Bruyloft-Bed van P. C. Hooft en H. Hellemans, written for the 
wedding of his friend Hooft in 1627, Vondel wrote: 

*t en is geen tijd die oogen toe te luycken, 

Die ick ter hemelvaert voor faeckels sal gebruycken, 


Om in de bruyne lucht te maecken ’t waegenspoor 
(11, 648, 1. 340 ff.) 


In the same poem, a few lines further on: 
Ach waeron deckt Natuur d’ aenlockelijcke naeckheyd 
Der schoonheyden ’t gebruyck der gysent volmaecktheyd 


Soo schuw met schaduw und met sluyer bruyn en wit? 
(1, 650, 1. 403 ff.) 


Another case of bruine schaduwen occurs in Joseph in Dothan (111, 
767, 1. 858), published in 1640. The only instance of the formula 
itself appears in his Virgil translation, in 1646. 


en de bruine nacht alle dinge even zwart verft. (v, 258) 


Specialists in the field of Dutch literature will probably be able 


1° Joost van den Vondel, De Werken, Amsterdam, 1855-69, 1, 32, 1. 115 ff. 
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to add to this list of examples from the works of poets of the 
seventeenth and perhaps even sixteenth century. 

A second question raised by Viétor’s article is the interesting 
one of the semantic development of the loan word briin. Departing 
from the fact that the phrase braune Nacht was a literary borrow- 
ing from the French, he assumed that the meaning “dark” was 
foreign to the originally Germanic word and hence had developed 
in the Romance languages. He wrote: 


So kehrte durch wortliche, all-zuwértliche Ubersetzung aus dem Franzé- 
sischen ein Wort, das als Bezeichnung fiir die Farbe Braun aus dem Ger- 
manischen in die romanischen Sprachen iibernommen worden war, in einer 
neuen Bedeutung, die es erst in diesem neuen Sprachraum angenommen 
hatte, ins Deutsche zuriick. Aber freilich nur in den engen Kreis eines 
voriibergehenden Dichtung-Stils. Die neue Bedeutung musste dem Deutschen 
fremd, ja befremdend sein.** 


Yet the dictionaries of the Germanic languages attest to the 
meaning “dark, black” for the stem brién and indicate that the 
color designation as such was a later and not general development. 
Grein’s Sprachschatz lists briin as “niger, ater, fuscus, badius.” * 
Bosworth-Toller lists brtin as “ dark, dusky ” and cites J) sid brine, 
calling attention to Dante’s onda bruna, Curiously too, briunne brerd 
means the “black rim of the ink horn.”** In Icelandic too, the 
meaning “black” has remained for our word. Brinn is the name 
for a black horse, and in Old Icelandic briéin klaedi is the black 
dress of a divine.** The modern Icelandic compound kolbrina- 
myrkur is used of the darkness of the night, much as we would say 
“ pitch-biack.” *° 

The situation in older German is similar. Schade gives dunkel- 
farbig along with gldnzend and braun,** and Graff lists furvum 
among other meanings.** Although the Middle High German uses 
indicate that the word had already then narrowed in German to a 


11 Viétor, op. cit., 289. 

**C. W. M. Grein, Sprachschatz der angelsdchsischen Dichter, Heidelberg, 
1912, 74. 

** T. Northcote Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Supplement, Oxford, 
1921, 108. 

+R. Cleasby, An Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874. 

15S. Bléndal, Islensk-Dénsk Ordabok, Reykjavik, 1920-1924. 

16 Oskar Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch, Halle, 1882, 1, 87. 

11 E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, Berlin, 1834, 11, 311. 
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color designation, it was still capable of at least figurative use in 
the meaning “dark.” Surely, tunkel and briin are synonymous in 
the oft quoted : 


iuwer liter edelkeit ist worden tunkel unde brain ** 


Wackernagel called attention to a fixed phrase in which the mean- 
ing “dark, black” was still feit: 


Got niht eine liige durch si taete, so dasz er spraeche “ brain ist blanc ” 


He asked himself whether the word briin might not mean “black” 
in a case under consideration and observed: Es hat diesen Sinn 
gelegentlich im Mittelhochdeutschen so gut als im Altnordischen.”” 

For Early New High German, Goétze pointed out Frisius’ listings 
for briin.*®° There we find the adjective fuscus translated with 
braun, dunkel and the verb fusco, “braun oder dunckel machen/ 
verdiinckeln.” **. Diefenbach cites the meaning brun for fuscus 
from the Gemma Gemmarum (Koln, 1507) and for fuscare he 
translates prewnen and cites brunen from the Vocabularius Theu- 
thonicus (Niirnberg, 1482 (Zeninger).?* The Dictionarium tetra- 
glotton (Antwerp, 1562) yields another decisive entry: “ Fuscus 
a, um, Cic. gas. Brun, Obscur, Tenebreux. Bruyn/Doncker/ 
Duyster.” The meaning ‘twilight, dusky’ is particularly strength- 
ened by the Greek gas. Even Grimm’s Wérterbuch translates 
braun with gebrannt, brandschwarz, ater, fuscus and cites M. H. G. 
zobel briin als ein bere (En. 36, 33). 

The semantic development of the word in Dutch must be of 
special interest to us. Here too, the more general meaning “ dark” 
was original. Miiller-Kluyver has the following to say: 


Just as in the case of the other color names (e.g., blauw, bleek, blond, 
grauw, grijs) it appears also in the case of brwin that the more limited 
meaning only gradually became usual. Even where actually the same color 
which we today so designate was intended, there was formerly probably no 
more signified than: dark of color or hue, see Verdam 1, 1468 brune persche 


*8 Ch. H. Myller, Sammlung deutscher Gedichte, Berlin, 1782-85, m1, 13a. 

7° Wilhelm Wackernagel, Kleinere Schriften, Leipzig, 1872, 1, 165. 

*° Alfred Gétze, “ Wortgeschichtliche Gedanken und Zeugnisse,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 12 (1910), 203. 

21 J. Frisius, Dictionarium latino-germanicum, Ziirich, 1568. 

*? L. Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et infimae aetatia, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1857. 
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(paarse) as opposed to lichte persche, and Middle Dutch pruunpers, bruun- 
root, bruunvisch, bruunlijt (as opposed to bleek). And even later, indeed 
in our own time, brown and black are confused with each other or not 
clearly distinguished, see some of the quotations given below under A) 
and B) as Hooft Tac. 502 (where nigra is translated by zwart but also, 
if need be, by bruin; atra on the contrary is translated with donker, but 
further explained by ewart). This general meaning appears to have existed 
formerly along with the usual, narrow one and is difficult to differentiate 
from it. It continues to live in a few expressions even today... .*° 


This statement is quoted so fully because it seems to sum up the 
situation quite well and to be capable of extension, at least in part, 
to the conditions in German. The existence of more such expres- 
sions in Dutch would indicate that bruin retained its older general 
meaning there longer than in German. If this is true, then the 
Romanic use of the word brun for the night and its phenomena 
may be expected to have found a readier entrance into Dutch than 
into German. Its subsequent acceptance by the German Baroque 
poets was, as indicated, encouraged and made easier by the model 
in a sister tongue. 

In considering the reasons for the great vogue of this special 
device, the influence of painting (where the special effect of chiar’ 
oscuro was being developed toward its ultimate perfection by 
Rembrandt) should not be disregarded. Interesting too is the 
reflection of the actual colors in the Dutch term for this technique ; 
it is licht en bruin as compared with the German Helldunkel. 

These remarks do not pretend to have demonstrated an absolute 
or exclusive influence on the part of the Dutch writers but to ascribe 
to them a contributory and exemplary influence. The fixing of 
exact lines and directions of literary influence may never be possible 
for this remote and fluid period. Perhaps we shall be led to look 
to Holland, however, for the direct, contributory antecedents of 
those characteristics of the German Baroque which we have been 
wont to attribute directly to Italian and French sources. 


STanLEy NewMAan WeERBow 
The Johns Hopkins University 


*° J, W. Muller and A. Kluyver, Woordenboek der nederlandsche Taal, 
Leiden, 1902, m1, pt. 1, col. 1665 ff. (translation mine). 
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MATHILDE HEINE’S ALBUM 


Ernst Elster! describes in detail both the physical appearance 
and the contents of the autograph album belonging to Heinrich 
Heine’s wife. As seen and examined by Elster, the book, bound in 
green velvet, had as its original entry, under date of 8 April 1947, 
verses by Heine beginning: “ Hier, auf gewalkten Lumpen, soll 
ich” (later incorporated into Romanzero, II under the title “In 
Mathildens Stammbuch”). Among other entries, Elster lists: 
Heinrich Laube, 11 April 1847; Heine’s nephew, Ludwig Embden 
(undated) ; Alfred Meissner, 19 April 1847; Henri Seuffert, 22 
Nov. 1847; J. Duesberg, 5 Sept. 1848; J. Karpeles, 7 Sept. 1848; 
Ludwig Wihl, Nov. 1849; Gérard de Nerval (undated) ; Alfred 
Michiels, 27 August 1852. The remaining pages were either left 
blank or bore autographed poems and music dated after the death 
of Heine. What catches the eye in Elster’s description is his 
closing paragraph; he draws attention to “einen héchst auffalligen 
Bericht iiber Mathildens Album” by Alfred Meissner,’ adding the 
admonition that a special investigation would need to be made be- 
fore Meissner’s “ great errors” could be explained.® 

If now we turn to an examination of the story under suspicion, we 
find it worthy of the characterization Meissner gave it: “ eine kleine 
Geschichte ..., .. . scheinbar unbedeutend, in Wahrheit aber 
tief und schneidig, wie eine Romanszene.”* According to Meissner, 
Heine and Mathilde gave a gala dinner party for the express—or 
rather tacit !—purpose of securing autographs for her album. When 
is this dinner supposed to have taken place? Here some momentary 
confusion creeps in. Meissner’s phrase “um diese Zeit” is under- 
stood and interpreted by Houben as February or March of 1847; 
that is the dating assigned as a heading for the excerpted passage 


1 Die Heine-Sammlung StrauB / Ein Verzeichnis, privately printed, Mar- 
burg 1929; pages 13 and 14. 

* Schattentanz, Ziirich 1881. Elster cites vol. 11, pp. 264-267. The original 
text was not accessible to me; for purposes of the present article, I have 
used passages from Schattentanz as reprinted by H. H. Houben: Gespriche 


mit Heine, Frankfurt 1926. 
*In the same sense is Elster’s earlier note concerning the “ Stammbuch ” 


poem in Romanzero: “ Der Bericht Meifner . . . im einzelnen unrichtig.” 
(Heines Werke?, Leipzig 1924; ii, 358.) 
* Houben, op. cit., p. 547. 
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from Schattentanz reprinted in the Gespriche mit Heine, after 
which an editorial note is appended by Houben, emending the date 
slightly (“die von Meifner geschilderte Gesellschaft fand jeden- 
falls Anfang Mirz statt ”) and making specific reference to a letter 
of Heine’s to Ferdinand Lasalle on the 27th of February 1847 
[sic]. However, Houben is guilty of a clerical slip; the letter 
(mentioning a dinner to be given “in einigen Tagen,” allegedly in 
honor of Lassalle’s sister) was written a year earlier, 27th February 
1846.° Further evidence speaks for this date and for some such 
party’s having been planned, at the very least, if not given. For in 
the already cited letter to Lasalle, Heine not only mentions Balzac, 
Royer, Gozlan, Gautier et al., as prospective guests; apparently 
on the very same day he addressed a letter to Balzac himself, in- 
viting him to a dinner the following week, the evening of the 4th of 
March.” So much for the date of this disputed party. 

What dramatic or, to use Meissner’s epithet, “ novellistic ” scene 
allegedly took place? After the dinner, the album went its rounds. 
Among the signers, Meissner mentions the critic and novelist Jules 
Janin, Hector Berlioz, and the writer Léon Gozlan, but the other 
names—Balzac, Gautier and the rest mentioned in Heine’s two 
letters of the 27th of February—are conspicuously absent, likewise 
the persons whom Elster lists, with one possible exception: Alfred 
Meissner himself, whose autographed poem Elster catalogues as 
appearing on page 5 of the album in the Strauss collection. But was 
Meissner present at the “solemn occasion” he describes in his 
Schattentanz? In the first place, his entry in the green-velvet 
album bears the date of 19th April 1847: over a year later. 
Furthermore, he does not, in so many words, lay claim to having 
been an eye-witness. In a way, the tone of his narrative seems 
calculated to evoke that impression, yet he relays an account of the 
dénouement — after the guests had departed, when Heine and 
Mathilde discovered Gozlan’s supposed insulting inscription : a scene 
at which he hardly could have been present. In fact, the degree 


® Houben, op. cit., p. 549. 

* Cf. Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, hrsgg. v. Friedrich Hirth, Miinchen / 
Berlin, 1914-1920; vol. ii (1917), pp. 592, 595. In a different context, 
Houben himself gives the date of the letter correctly: op. cit., p. 488. 

* Hirth, op. cit., p. 592; the letter is merely dated “ce 27 février ” but 
assigned by Hirth to [1846], apparently partially on the basis of the 
promise: “Vous trouverez les amis: Royer, Gozlan, les Escudier, Gautier.” 
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of Meissner’s intimate acquaintance with the Heine ménage would 
be sufficiently established by his mere knowledge of said dénoue- 
ment. To be sure, Gozlan may, later on, have boasted openly that 
when it came his turn, he (“ never banal, his words always hitting 
the mark,” as Meissner says) wrote in his hostess’ album: “ II n’y 
a qu’un seul moyen de se défaire d’une vieille maitresse. I] faut en 
faire sa femme.” And this despite the fact that the ceremony in 
the church of St. Sulpice one August day in 1841 already lay four 
and a half years behind this deliberate insult. 

When Heine and Mathilde discovered what trick had been played 
by their guest, they did not confine themselves, according to Meis- 
sner’s account, to deleting the single page in question. “ Das ver- 
dammte Buch in violettem [!] Samt mit dem schénen Goldschnitt 
und dem eleganten Schlosse! Heine rif sein Gedicht heraus und 
warf es in die Ecke. . . . Doch er mochte es [das Buch] gar nicht 
im Hause haben. Als eine deutsche Freundin, die Autographen 
sammelte, nach Paris kam, wurde ihr das Buch geschenkt, nachdem 
alle deutschen Einschreibungen entfernt worden waren. Der Buch- 
binder hatte ihm wieder ein besseres Aussehen gegeben.” ® 

What can be back of this story? It would seem fatuous to at- 
tribute the entirety to Meissner’s imagination or to unreliable hear- 
say inaccurately reported. Even though Léon Gozlan was not 
present to deny the facts, having died in 1866, fifteen years before 
Schattentanz appeared, to be followed three years later by Hector 
Berlioz and still later, in 1874, by Janin, the story must have gained 
currency in their (and notably Gozlan’s, the chief actor’s) lifetime, 
and would have led to a démenti of some sort. Could Meissner have 
safely risked such denial, even in 1881, if his story had been without 
foundation? Balzac and Gautier, too, who may or may not have 
been present at the dinner, were dead. But Mathilde Heine was 
not, though in her middle sixties she may not have had a cavalier 
to refute the shadowy tale in Schattentanz, if, indeed, she ever heard 
of the book. 

Still, there are several suspicious circumstances. Writing in the 
1880’s, had Meissner forgotten that he, too, had signed his name 
to a poem in Mathilde’s album nearly thirty-five years before? 
Heine’s poem, “In Mathildens Stammbuch,” from Romanzero, is 
quoted, correctly and in full, in the episode recounted by Meissner. 
He remembered his first sight of it in the album. Did he forget that 


§ Houben, loc. cit. 
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Heinrich Laube’s name was already there before his own? Did he 
wonder at the absence of the names: Janin, Berlioz, to say nothing 
of that gamin Gozlan? Or did he not hear of the Gozlan inscrip- 
tion and its consequences until some time, years perhaps, later? 
And was his memory in his late fifties hazy about the color of the 
velvet binding, which Elster assures us was green ? 

Without wishing to attach undue importance to such a small and 
subjective piece of evidence as the discrepancy between the green 
volume described by Elster and the violet binding remembered ( ?) 
by Meissner, nevertheless this clue implies a solution. Why does 
Meissner claim that all the German inscriptions were removed 
before the album was given away to “a friend”? What of the 
chief fly-in-the-ointment, Gozlan’s French epigram? And does he 
mean, when he says that the bookbinder had given the album an 
improved appearance, that this book, torn apart on the very even- 
ing of its début, the 4th of March 1846, or soon afterwards, was 
rebound between then and April of the next year, when he him- 
self signed it? 

Can we not find a much simpler and more nearly satisfying 
answer? In March of 1846 there was a dinner, partly or solely for 
the purpose of securing autographs for Mathilde’s album, already 
bought in 1844.° Balzac was invited, as Heine’s letter proves, 
though there is no conclusive proof of his presence or absence, nor 
of that of Gautier and the others mentioned, except that very likely 
Léon Gozlan was on hand, and possibly Berlioz and Janin, as 
Meissner tells. The Gozlan incident occurred, the album was dis- 
posed of, and has since, to all intents and purposes, disappeared. 
Whether the velvet of its binding had actually been violet or not, 
it was replaced by a green velvet-bound substitute, into which Heine 
himself, outwardly undaunted, again wrote the first entry: the 
same poem, beginning “ Hier, auf gewalkten Lumpen, soll ich,” 
which had graced the original album and which he now redated: 
8 April 1847. The sole rational explanation for the existing con- 
fusion must be the succession, possibly the co-existence of two 
albums, i. e. the story of giving the original album away may or may 
not have been a subterfuge on Heine’s and his wife’s part. Must 
we leave this affair as “The Mystery of the Missing Album”? 
Whether, in addition to the one in the Strauss collection as cata- 
logued by Ernst Elster, another album will come to light in some 


* Cf. Heine to his mother, 17 October 1844; Hirth, op. cit., ii, 519. 
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collection of Heineana yet to be catalogued,” is rather a matter for 


conjecture than for dogmatic prediction. 
HERMAN SALINGER 


Grinnell College 


EIN BERLINER ‘SPERL’ BEI FONTANE 


In einer Gesprichsszene, deren eigentlicher Zweck charakterisie- 
rend ist, lisst Fontane im achten Kapitel des Berliner Gesell- 
schaftsromans Frau Jenny Treibel den Kellner u. a. folgende 
Worte an den jungen Leopold Treibel richten: “Ja, Herr Treibel, 
als die Frau Mama vorgestern hier waren und der Herr Kommer- 
zienrat auch, und auch das Gesellschaftsfraulein, und Sie, Herr 
Leopold, eben nach dem Sperl und dem Karussell gegangen waren, 
da hat mir die Mama gesagt: ‘Héren Sie, Miitzell, ich weiss, er 
kommt beinahe jeden Morgen, und ich mache Sie verantwortlich ... 
eine Tasse; nie mehr...’”* Dem Namen nach kénnte dieser 
Miitzell? vielleicht aus Siiddeutschland stammen, aber der durch 
den Namen angedeutete Begriff eines untersetzten Menschen passt 
kaum zu Fontanes Bild der ausseren Erscheinung: “ein auf sich 
haltender Mann von Mitte der Vierzig, der schon in den Vor- 
mittagsstunden einen beinahe fleckenlosen Frack trug.” Erst recht 
die Sprache des Kellners, die sonst von einigen berlinisch-mirkischen 
Ausdriicken angehaucht ist, schliesst die Vermutung fremder Her- 
kunft aus.* Wie kommt aber Fontane dazu, einem Berliner Kellner 


1° Professor Walter Wadepuhl of Elmhurst College, author of numerous 
articles on Heine, to whom I have communicated the foregoing chain of 
deduction, informs me that it is more than likely that a second (first?) 
album actually exists in the collection, now inaccessible in a sealed vault in 
New York City, formerly belonging to the late Eric Benjamin. Does the 
above article supply, so to speak, an explanation in advance and a quasi- 
vindication of Alfred Meissner? 

1 Theodor Fontane, Gesammelte Werke. Berlin 1905-08. 1. Serie, Bd. 8, 117. 

?Vgl. Heintze-Cascorbi, Die deutschen Familiennamen. 6. Aufl. Halle 
1926, 285: Mutz 11 (alem.) ein untersetzter Mensch (schweizer. Mutschi, 
Métsch “ Dickkopf”). Auch Miitsch; Mitsch; Motsch. Verkleinerungsform 
Miitzel; ... 

* Vom historischen Standpunkt aus glaubt Professor Richard Salomon 
(Kenyon College), dass die Wurzeln des Namens ‘ Miitzell’ vielleicht in 
Fontanes friihen Erinnerungen zu suchen sind. Im Jahre 1850 kam es niim- 
lich, so mehr aus Versehen, zu einem kleinen Zusammenstoss von preus- 
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ein ans Bayrisch-dsterreichische anklingendes Wort Sperl in den 
Mund zu legen? 

Ohne Zweifel handelt es sich hier um Sperl* im Sinne von 
“Tanzsaal,” wie das Wort in der ésterreichischen, bezw. Wiener 
Dichtung, hauptsichlich bei Nestroy und Raimund vorkommt.° 
In deren Possen bezieht sich Sperl auf ein populaires Lokal im 
zweiten Wiener Gemeindebezirk, von welchem Glassbrenner eine 
fiir ihn charakteristische Beschreibung in Bilder und Tradume aus 
Wien ® bietet: 


Das Fest im Sper] war reizend. Wie eine Weihnachtspyramide sahen die 
Sale und die iippigen Baume mit ihren tausend Lampen aus. An jedem 
Tische wurde gegessen und getrunken, nicht einer von den Hunderten, auf 
welchem nicht Teller klapperten und das Messer- und Gabelspiel producirt 
wurde. Strauss spielte, und sobald er endigte, regnete ein endloser Beifall 
auf den belorbeerten Kopf. Hinten trieb der Polichinell seine Spisse, und 
fiir unerleuchtete Gartenparthien, in welchen die Seufzer der Liebe sich 


sischen und ésterreichischen Streitkriften, der sogenannten ‘ Schlacht bei 
Bronzell.’ Die Opfer waren auf preussischer Seite ein Schimmel und der 
Stiefelabsatz des Gefreiten Mutzel. Das Unternehmen ist in einem Leier- 
kastenlied verewigt, worin es heisst: 

Der arme Schimmel musste sterben, 

Dass sich die Preussen Ruhm erwerben. 


Bei Fontanes bekannter Souverinitit in der Namenswahl wire es leicht 
méglich, wenn auch nicht beweisbar, dass der Gefreite, bewusst oder unbe- 
wusst, der heimliche Taufpate des Kellners ist. 

* Dass das bayrisch-ésterreichische Sperl: Stecknadel, Tannennadel kaum 
in Betracht kime, lisst sich aus Schmeller Wd. 11 681 schnell ermitteln. 
Auch Paul Kretschmer, Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache, 
Géttingen 1918 fiihrt nur die eine Bedeutung an. 

5 F. H. Mautner erklirt auf S.490 seiner Nestroy-Ausgabe das Wort 
Sperl als “ Name eines beliebten Tanzlokals.” Ausgewdhlte Werke. Wien 
1938. In Nestroys Hine Wohnung ist zu vermieten 11, 17 heisst es: “Ich 
hab’ vor einigen Jahren einen Heuschreck kennt, er war Lederermeister in 
der Leopoldstadt in der kleinen Schiffgassen, das dritte Haus, eh’ man zum 
Sperl hintri geht, . . .” — Raimund, Der Barometermacher auf der Zauber- 
insel 11, 10: “Da kehr’n wir beim Sperl in Afrika ein.” Ferdinand 
Raimund, Sdémtliche Werke, Leipzig 1903, herausg. von Eduard Castle. 
Anm. 8.48: Sperl—Vergniigungsort in der Leopoldstadt.—Fr. Th. Vischer, 
Faust. Der Tragédie dritter Teil. 1 6: (Mephistopheles mit den Seligen 
Knaben) “ Der Hexentanz, was fiir ein Schmaus! / Es war so munter wie 
in Wien beim Sperl,/ Und damals, ja, war Faust ein andrer Kerl! ” 
Werke. 4. Bd. Leipzig 1917, 29. 

*Glassbrenner, Adolf, Bilder und Trdéume aus Wien. Leipzig 1836. Bd. 
136. 
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wie Thau auf die Blumenkelche legten, war ebenfalls Sorge getragen. Hier 
lauter wilder Jubel, dort stille Liebe und siisse Erhérung. Und alle die 
gliihenden Funken des Herzens sammelten sich, denn auf demselben Orte 
brannte gegen Mitternacht ein Feuerwerk ab. Oben in den Salen war Ball. 
Die Lust wahrte bis drei Uhr morgens. O gliickliches, lustiges Wien! * 


Obwohl sich in Fontanes Plaudereien iibers Theater nur eine 
einzige Besprechung findet, die auf Vertrautheit mit den Oester- 
reichern schliessen lasst, eine Kritik von Raimunds Der Ver- 
schwender, muss er als Theaterkritiker diese gekannt haben. Aber 
selbst dann und auch bei seiner bekannten Bevorzugung des Fremd- 
sprachlichen, fragt es sich, ob ein Fontane aus bloss literarischer 
Kenntnis her das Nomen Sperl so spezifisch angewendet hitte, wie 
das an der zitierten Stelle der Fall ist. Unseres Wissens hat das 
Wort keine Aufnahme in die Berliner Umgangssprache gefunden.*® 
Daher darf man wohl in diesem Ausdruck héchstens einen Hinweis 
auf den Berliner Rahmen sehen, auf ein Stiicklein Alltagsleben, 
das dem Schriftsteller, als er sich 1888-1892 mit der Treibel be- 
schaftigt, zur genaueren Abschilderung der Wirklichkeit dient. 
Leopold und Miitzell unterhalten sich nimlich fast jeden Morgen 
zur friihen Stunde in einem Treptower Restaurant, das Fontane 
als ‘ Etablissement’ bezeichnet, wohl zur Andeutung, dass es nicht 
allein ein beliebtes, sondern auch ein grosses Lokal ist. Da der 
junge Treibel ‘eben’ nach dem Sperl und dem Karussell gegangen 
ist, lasst sich wohl annehmen, dass diese in der Nihe liegen. 

Tatsachlich existierte auch einst ein Berliner Sperl, ein Lokal 
aber, das viel spaiter als der Wiener Sperl ins Leben getreten sein 
muss. Denn weder Adolph Brenglas (Adolf Glassbrenner) mit 
seinen Berliner “ Strassenbildern,” die die Stadt am Abend be- 


™Im Jahre 1862 wird Hebbel, der sich in Dresden aufhielt, durch einen 
dortigen Konzertsaal an den Wiener Sperl erinnert und schreibt an seine 
Frau: ‘“ Nach Tisch setzte ich mich in einen Omnibus und fuhr in’s Linksche 
Bad, wo Abends um 6 Uhr ein Concert stattfinden sollte und wo ich noch 
nie war; Entré 5 Silber-Groschen. Es ist ein Local, wie der Wiener Sper]; 
wer baden will, kann in die Elbe springen, wenn es die Polizei gestattet, 
von anderen Vorkehrungen bin ich nichts gewahr geworden.” In Sémtliche 
Werke, hrsg. von R. M. Werner, Berlin 1901-07, Serie 3, Bd. 7, 247. 

8 Nicht angefiihrt bei H. Brendicke, “ Der Berliner Volksdialekt,” Schriften 
des Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins xXIx, Xxx (1892 ab); “ Berliner 
Wortschatz zu den Zeiten Kaiser Wilhelms I.”, ebd. xxxm; A. Lasch, 
“ Berlinisch.” Eine berlinische Sprachgeschichte, Berlin 1929; Hans Meyer, 
Der richtige Berliner in Wortern und Redensarten. 6. Aufl. Berlin 1904. 
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schreiben,® noch Friedrich Holtze, der éffentliche Vergniigungen 
aus der Periode 1840-1860 anfiihrt,?° erwihnen einen solchen 
Vergniigungsort.* Erst in einem Fiihrer durch die Umgebung 
Berlins, den Fontanes Verlegersohn Friedrich 1894 veréffentlicht 
hat, kommt man darauf.’? In einer Aufzihlung der Treptower 


Lokale heisst es: 


Zur Linken der Strasse liegen, bis zum Spreeufer durchgehend, neben- 
einander: Restaurant Ackermann . . . , Restaurant C. Ménch, vormals 
W. Eichbaum ..., Riemers Restaurant ..., Paradiesgarten (friiher Sperl, 
Wirt war Otto Buchholz) ; hier ist fiir allerlei Kurzweil gesorgt, der Eiffel- 
turm, etwa 30 m. hoch . . . bietet gute Fernsicht, ein reizender Kaiser- 
pavillon ladet zum Genusse von Wein und echtem Bier ein, Turnplatz, 
Orchesterhalle, Unterhaltungsboden, Schaukel, Marionettentheater sind 


vorhanden.** 


Dorthin fliichtet sich nun der leichtlebige Leopold vor der nér- 
gelnden Mama, wenn er mit Eltern und Gesellschaftsfriulein ins 
Treptower Restaurant muss. 

Ob noch andere norddeutsche Stidte in den Jahren 1860-1890 
einen solchen Sperl aufzuweisen hatten? Schon der eine Vers des 
Barometermachers in der jauchzenden Raimund-Szene:“ “ Da 
kehr’n wir beim Sper! in Afrika ein” lasst vermuten, dass bis 1823 
die Popularitit des Wiener Lokals Anlass zu komischer Uber- 
treibung werden konnte. Der Mann, dessen Unternehmungsgeist 
solche Massen-Kurzweil ins Leben gerufen hatte, hiess nicht einmal 
Sperl, sondern Sperlbauer. Nachdem aber dieser Johann Georg 
Sperlbauer, Jager und Biirger, 1701 ein Hiauschen erworben hatte 
und die dort errichtete Gaststiitte volkstiimlich geworden war, hat 
er den Namen abgekiirzt. Das Wirtshaus fiihrte immer noch das 
Schild: Zum Sperlbauer, wonach auch heute die Strasse, an der 


* Brenglas, Adolph, Berlin, wie es ist—und trinkt. 2. Aufl. Leipzig 1842. 
1l. Heft, S. 12-13. 

1° Holtze, Friedrich, “ Bilder aus Berlin vor zwei Menschenaltern” in 
Schriften des Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins, xxxv (1898), 67-123. 

* In den Berliner Adressbiichern wird kein Restaurateur Sperl in Treptow 
aufgefiihrt. 1850-1884 taucht mehrmals ein A. Sperle als Restaurateur an 
verschiedenen Adressen auf, immer aber entweder in den “ Zelten” (also 
Tiergarten) oder in der inneren Stadt. (Mitgeteilt von Stadtarchivdirektor 
Dr. Ernst Kaeber, Berlin.) 

12 Fiihrer durch die Umgebung von Berlin. Herausgegeben vom Touristen- 
klub fiir die Mark Brandenburg. Berlin 1894, 1. Teil, Osten, S. 12. 

** Auch von Stadtarchivdirektor Kaeber mitgeteilt. 

** Vgl. oben Anm. 5. 
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es lag, Sperlgasse heisst. Erst Therese Sperlbauer, eine Enkelin 
des Griinders, und deren Mann, Johann Scherzer, erweiterten den 
Besitz durch Ankauf von Nachbarhiuschen und Garten und erdff- 
neten dort 1807 eine Gaststitte mit grossem Garten und Tanzsaal, 
wie Glassbrenner ihn beschreibt. Um die Vierziger Jahre geriet 
das Lokal in schlechten Ruf, wurde von der “ guten Gesellschaft ” 
gemieden und ging in den Siebziger Jahren ganz ein.** Wer aber 
weiss die Kluft zu iiberbriicken, die den heruntergekommenen 
Wiener Vergniigungsort von dem Treptower Sperl, Inhaber Otto 
Buchholz, etwa Mitte der Achtziger Jahre, trennt? 


Myra R. JESSEN 
Bryn Mawr College 


LESSING’S FAUST FRAGMENT AND ROMEO AND 
JULIET 


In the “Geisterschau” of his Faust Fragment’ Lessing, at- 
tempting to discover the swiftest spirit, introduces seven “ Geister 
der Hdlle.” Dismissing the first demon, Faust commands: * 


“ Fahre siebenmal eben so schnell durch die Flammen der Holle” 
Lessing’s third spirit says: 

“ Mich tragen die Fliigel der Winde.” 

The fourth informs Faust: 

“Tech fahre auf den Strahlen des Lichtes.” 


The fifth entreats Faust who is provoked by the preceding spirits, 
“deren Schnelligkeit in endlichen Zahlen auszudriicken (ist).” 
“Wiirdige sie deines Unwillens nicht. Sie sind nur Satans 


1° Nach Wilhelm Kisch, Die alten Strassen und Platze der Leopoldstadt. 
Wien 1885. Herr Th. Feldmann, dem ich den Hinweis auf dieses Werk 
verdanke, weiss vom weiteren Schicksal des Lokals, dass die Commune Wien 
die Grundstiicke zum Errichten von zwei Schulgebiiuden erworben hatte. 
Von diesen hiess das Realgymnasium Erzherzog Rainer bei den Studenten 
immer noch ‘ Sperl.’ 

+ Dritte Scene des zweyten Aufzugs. Cf. Lessings siémmtliche Schriften, 
Lachmann-Muncker (lI, 382-3). The Faust scene is from Briefe, die 
neuste Litteratur betreffend, vil, d. 16, Feb. 1759 (Lachmann-Muncker, 
vill, 44). 

* Italics and parenthesis mine. Note: Both Juliet and Faust are lament- 
ing the slowness of corporeal messengers. 
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Bothen in der Kérperwelt,” and adds, that he, the fifth, is “so 
schnell als die Gedanken des Menschen.” 
In Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (11, v) the heroine ex- 

claims : * 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams 

Driving black shadows over louring hills: 

Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 


That Lessing should use with such concentration the identical 
metaphorical media to indicate speed as are found in this short 
Shakespearean passage might be entirely coincidental, but that the 
same three examples employed in Juliet’s lament should occur in 
the “ Geisterschau ” in direct juxtaposition and in an order which 
is the exact reverse of that used by Shakespeare is noteworthy. 
Especially is this so since considerable search has failed to discover 
in any of the “speed demon ” scenes in various treatments of the 
Faust saga any instance in which the same examples are used in 
the same sequence as that employed in Lessing’s scene. 

The coincidence becomes all the more noteworthy when we recall 
that, immediately before introducing this famous scene in the “ 17. 
Litteraturbrief”* with the statement that: “ Doktor Faust hat 
eine Menge Scenen, die nur ein Shakespearisches Genie zu denken 
vermégen gewesen,” Lessing had terminated his vigorous praise 
of Shakespeare by referring to Othello, Lear, Hamlet, “ etc.,” ° and, 
finally, by comparing Othello with Voltaire’s Zaire. One of the few 
other Shakespearian dramas with which Lessing was acquainted 


* Schlegel’s translation, though of later date than the Lessing fragment, is 
an example of the words likely to be called forth in the German mind 
by Shakespeare’s lines: 

Zu Liebesboten taugen nur Gedanken, 

Die zehnmal schneller fliehn als Sonnenstrahlen, 

Wenn sie die Nacht von finstern Hiigeln scheuchen. 
Deswegen ziehn ja leichtbeschwingte Tauben 

Der Liebe Wagen, und Cupido hat windschnelle Fliigel. 


Compare passages where I indicate emphasis, especially “ Liebesboten” 
(Lessing’s “Satans Bothen”), English: “heralds.” In comparing “ sie- 
benmal” with Shakespeare’s “ten times” note that the mystic, perfect 
number Seven is more appropriate to Lessing’s “Geisterschau” and note 
also that the scene is entitled “Faust und sieben Geister.” For a 
German translation almost coeval with Lessing’s scene see below, note No. 9. 

* Lachmann-Muncker, vit, 41 ff. 

* The sign for “ etc.” is Lessing’s, loc. cit., p. 43. 
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was Romeo and Juliet This acquaintance is manifested in the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie,’ where in criticizing Zaire, Lessing 
writes: “Ich kenne nur eine Tragédie, an der die Liebe selbst 
arbeiten helfen; und das Romeo und Juliet, vom Shakespear.” 

This brief statement justifies Vail’s statement:* “We cannot 
tell the source of his knowledge of Romeo and Juliet,” and causes 
us to wonder whether the “ etc.” just mentioned, coming as it does 
at the conclusion of the lists of names of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
and immediately before the mention of Zaire, might indicate that 
Lessing knew Romeo and Juliet at that time,® and thus strengthen 
our suspicion that the similarity which the elements in the “ Geister- 
schau ” bear to the characteristics pointed out in Juliet’s lament 
might be more than coincidental. 

It is certain that the indicated coincidences in the thought, the 
figurative language and the sequence of occurrence of the metaphors 
represent a closer approximation of the Lessing passage to the 
English version of Romeo and Juliet than it does to the earliest, 
and practically contemporary, German translation of that play.'® 
Consequently, it does not seem too rash to suggest that Lessing had 
some direct knowledge of Shakespeare’s Juliet when he wrote the 
famous scene of his Faust Fragment, 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 

Louisiana State University 


* Cf. F. W. Meinest, “ Shakespeare and Lessing.” PMLA, x1x, 2, 234-46. 

715. Stiick d. 19. Junius, 1767, Lachmann-Muncker, rx, 243 f. 

®Curtis C. D. Vail, Lessing’s Relations to the English Language and 
Literature, Columbia University Press, 1936, p. 179. 

* Cf. Meinest, op. cit., p. 240: “In the wide range of discussions of every 
phase of drama, Lessing finds occasion to refer to only five of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies: Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Romeo and Juliet, and Richard III.” 
On this basis the “ etc.” could only refer to one of the two last-named plays. 
But we know that Lessing had some cognizance of at least some other 
Shakespearean plays. Cf. Vail, op. cit., p. 219 f. 

1° Die erste deutsche Romeo-Uebersetzung, reprint with introduction and 
commentary by Ernest H. Mensel. Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, xtv, Nos. 3-4, April-July, 1933. The following passage is 
quoted from this translation of 1758 (Basel) for comparison with the 
passages from Shakespeare and Lessing introduced above: 

Es sollten Liebesboten Gedanken seyn,.die zehnmal hurt’ger sind als 
Sonnenstralen, wenn sie iiber Berge, die ganz umnebelt sind, die Schatten 
jagen. Man schickte dessentwegen Liebesbriefe Durch Tauben, welche 
schnellbefliigelt sind; und darum hat der Gott der Liebe Fliigel. 
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GRILLPARZER’S SELF-IDENTIFICATION WITH 
ROUSSEAU * 


Morbid self-analysis and bitter self-criticism occur frequently in 
Grillparzer’s diaries. In his apparent determination to leave no 
shred of his personality inviolate, he attacks even such inconse- 
quential and extraneous factors as his own name, the sight and 
sound of which filled him with exaggerated horror. Now and then 
he ironically refers to himself as Fixlmiillner, a name which he 
obviously chose both for its rhythmic and structural correspondence 
to his own and for its clumsy and slightly ludicrous quality. 
A journal entry from the year 1812 reads in part as follows: 


Ich bin nun iiberzeugt, sprach Fixlmiillner, dass ich keine Anlage zum 
Dichter habe: Keine Originalitiét; wenn auch nicht gestohlne Ausdriicke 
doch zusammengestoppelte Gedanken. Wenn Gdéthe, Schiller und Shake- 
speare iiber mich einen Konkurs eréffneten ich miiste affenkahl dastehen. 
Hm, versetzte Hopmeier. Kannst du noch zweifeln? sprach Hanns Jakob 
Rousseau und setzte seine Confessions also fort: Ich habe zu friih und zu 
viel gelesen. Ich habe mir mit késtlichen Speisen den jungen Magen iiber- 
laden und muss sie nun in Unrath verwandelt, von mir geben. Ich verspiire 
manchmal ein deficit an Verstand und dennoch bin ich zu klug, verstaindig 
mag und muss der Dichter seyn aber ums Himmelswillen nicht zu klug.* 


August Sauer remarks in reference to this passage, “ Unter 
Fixlmiillner versteht Grillparzer sich selbst, unter Hopmeier oder 
Hopsmann und Rousseau vielleicht seine Freunde.” * It seems clear, 
however, that Fixlmiillner and Hanns Jakob Rousseau are one and 
the same person, and that Grillparzer’s use of the latter name is 
simply a further gibe at himself and at his propensity for self- 
revelation. A careful reading of the passage cannot fail to indicate 


* All references are to Franz Grillparzer: Sdémtliche Werke, historisch- 
kritische Gesamtausgabe, 2. Abteilung: Tagebiicher und literarische Skiz- 
eenhefte. 

*Cfi. Tagebiicher 11, 322, No. 1673: “Die ihm angeborne Rede- und 
Menschenscheu ward in seiner Jugend auch noch dadurch gehegt und 
verstiirkt: Erstens, dass er einen Widerwillen gegen den Klang seines 
Namens hatte, und in die gréste Verlegenheit gerathen konnte, wenn ihn 
jemand bei demselben nannte, oder wohl gar nach seinem Namen fragte. 
(Gedruckt hat er ihn noch lange nachher nicht sehen und lesen kénnen) ” 
and Tagebiicher u1, 49, No. 1936: “ Der verfluchte Name hat mich immer 
geirgert.” 

* Tagebiicher 1, 76, No. 168. 

* [did., 391. 
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this fact. Grillparzer states that Hanns Jakob Rousseau continues 
his confessions; it is Fixlmiillner who has been confessing, and the 
mention of continuance establishes the identification. Furthermore, 
the confessions of Hanns Jakob Rousseau-Fixlmiillner are remi- 
niscent of previous entries in which Grillparzer mentions his own 
early extensive and indiscriminate reading * and in which he censures 
himself for lack of originality.® 

On other occasions, too, Grillparzer draws parallels between him- 
self and Rousseau, sometimes in so many words, sometimes by 
inference. The frankest of these admissions occurs in the diary of 
1822: “Ich lese Rousseaus Confessions und erschrecke darin mich 
selbst zu sehen.”* Shortly thereafter he comments again: “ Rous- 
seaus Neigung zur Liige (Verlegenheits- und Ausschmiickungs- 
Liige) ist jener Person auch nicht fremd,”* concerning which Sauer 
remarks, “Grillparzer meint offenbar sich selbst.”* The poet had 
previously claimed mendacity as one of his vices: “Ich lige, und 
nicht etwa des Scherzes willen, nein es ist Neigung, Wohlgefallen 
an der Liige.”® Grillparzer accuses Rousseau of egoism. “ Wie 
wiirde sich Rousseau gewundert haben, wenn ihn jemand den 
vollkommensten Egoisten genannt hatte, der jemals gelebt?” *° 
Later he describes himself as a “ Geistes- und Gemiiths-Egoist.” ™ 

Thus Grillparzer discerns, however reluctantly, a resemblance 
between himself and Rousseau, for whom he expresses a contempt 
which he frequently feels also for himself. 

In the light of the above, it appears that Sauer erred in his 
assertion that Grillparzer, in the first-cited journal entry, is using 
the name Hanns Jakob Rousseau for one of his friends. Grillparzer 
is here indulging in a double alias: Hanns Jakob Rousseau is 
Fixlmiillner; Fixlmiillner is Grillparzer. 


Patricia DRAKE 
University of Texas 


* Ibid., 28, No. 56. 

Cf. Ibid., 30, No. 59: “Meine Nachahmungssucht libersteigt allen 
Glauben. Alle meine Ideen formen sich nach jiingst gelesenen.” 

* Tagebiicher 11, 9, No. 991. 

7 Tbid., 23, No. 1047. 

Ibid., 392. 

® Tagebiicher 1, 7, No. 17. 

1° Tagebiicher 11, 53, No. 1115. 

11 Tbid., 297, No. 1627. 
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IDEOLOGICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE BROTHERS 
KARAMASOV 


Since all of Dostoyevski’s previous literary endeavors found their 
synthetization in his last novel, the influences that entered into his 
early works also affect the ultimate creation. Suffice it to say that 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” appears on the first page of “The 
Demons ”; that Abbé Prévost’s “ Manon Lescaut” is significantly 
alluded to in “ The Gambler ”; and that the T’ales of the fantastic 
German romantic E. T. A. Hoffmann are mentioned with especial 
emphasis in “ The Humiliated and Offended ” as a motif to which 
Dostoyevski is indebted. 

Aside from the literary factors, there was a strictly non-literary 
and personal event in Dostoyevski’s life which played a paramount 
causal role in the inception of a plan for the central plot of Bratya 
Karamézovy, an encounter that occurred approximately a hundred 
years ago, around 1850, in a Siberian penal colony, between Dostoy- 
evski and a fellow convict who was accused of having murdered his 
rich old father. True, Ilyinski, the killer-suspect, could not be 
convicted of patricide and had to be released from the penitentiary, 
but the very possibility, the psychologically conceivable probability 
of such a crime stirred and haunted Dostoyevski’s imagination so 
vehemently and persistently that he decided to make it the funda- 
mental subject and crucial event of a narrative. (See D.’s journals) 

Sharpened and heightened, the life-long preoccupations of Dos- 
toyevski’s former novels converge in his climacteric epic. The 
Brothers Karamasov unites most of the author’s foregoing medita- 
tions and reflexions on such moral and social types as: the de- 
bauchee, the self-depraved, promiscuous women, the bourgeoisie 
hystérique, chaste hermit and beautiful soul, the unbridled Russian 
nature, young rebels in “ nietzschean ” revolt, patriarchal sages, and 
virtuosos of so-called justice. 

Exactly a century after the appearance of Friedrich Schiller’s 
Die Réuber, the cardinal motif of this drama reappeared, in 1880, 
in Dostoyevski’s last novel. He affirmed that the “ Robbers ” had 
been a great inspiration to him, that they had provided him with the 
archetypes after which he patterned the characters and the ideology 
of the Brothers Karamasov. In it is revived the entire theme of 
the German dramatist: a wealthy, domineering father, rival 
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brothers, concupiscence and cupidity. Dostoyevski makes the an- 
alogy even more striking by having Fyodr Pavlovitch Karamasov 
identify himself with the “ Regierender Graf von Moor,” while his 
sons Ivan and Dimitri are introduced, verbatim, by the name of 
Karl and Franz Moor, the leading personages of Die Réuber. 
Dostoyevski makes it very plain how much he owes to Schiller, how 
intimately he modeled his Russian protagonists after the dramatis 
personae of the iconoclastic German tragedy. 

Ever since his adolescence Dostoyevski was so fascinated by the 
refined and psychic methods of homicide as practised in the Robbers 
that he transferred them, telles quelles, into the Brdtya Kara- 
mdzovy. The procedure and the result of the Russian murderer’s 
machinations are identical with those of his German precursor: not 
physical, but moral and emotional torture proves to be deadly. It is 
the venom of words, not of poison, with which the jealous son kills 
the despotic Karamasov pére, the same subtle and insidious means 
by which Franz breaks the life of his father, the old tyrant Moor. 
Dostoyevski’s hero covets the same gain as Schiller’s: access to the 
inheritance and to his relative’s bride-to-be by eliminating the 
competitor thru paternal curse and ostracism. Behind this parable, 
of course, looms the problem of Human Freedom. 

Dostoyevski was an ardent admirer of the genius of George Sand. 
In his “ Diary of a Writer ” he published a glowing and worshipful 
obituary, proclaiming this French authoress the greatest femme de 
lettres of the century. He read avidly all of her books, including, no 
doubt, Spiridion, her little-known philosophical novel. Large 
sections of Brothers Karamasov are essentially influenced by the 
guiding ideas and situations of Spiridion. The parallelisms are 
striking. Here are several themes of George Sand which Dostoyev- 
ski reelaborates in this crowning work. The hero Alexéy-Alyosha 
(namesake of Spiridion’s Alexis), and also a recluse, is engaged in a 
critique of catholicism against the backdrop of utopian socialism 
of the 1840’s. Taken up anew by the Russian is the Frenchwoman’s 
presentation of the controversy between Christianity and fourié- 
risme, Other motifs transposed from Spiridion into Brétya Kara- 
mazovy are: submission to ecclesiastic dogmatism and “ heretical ” 
striving for individual liberty of thought and conscience; the con- 
flict between faith, agnosticism and atheism; redemption thru 
irrational mystical beliefs and the soteriologic virtues of positivist 
science and skepticism; the monk who leaves his cell to fight the 
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people’s battle against the corrupted power of the Church of Rome, 
and storms the barricades in the name of world-wide liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. From the theological-political perspective 
of that French novel Dostoyevski derives religious metaphysics and 
a socio-governmental ideology which deviate from those of George 
Sand and even oppose them diametrically. 

In Spiridion, both State and Church are doomed to extinction. 
In the Brothers Karamasov, however, the victory of the political 
revolution is only temporary and is not followed by anarchy. The 
secular power will be absorbed by a theocracy, an omnipotent and 
supreme “ Ekklesia ” which will entail not only a cessation of the 
revolt against the Heavenly Father, the King in Heaven, but also 
a logical discontinuance of the horrible patricidal rebellion against 
the Father of the Country, the Tzar, the beloved pater patriae or 
“ Batyushka.” The private parricide in the Braétya Karamdzovy 
symbolizes the assassinations of the autocratic rulers of the 
Romanov dynasty, committed by members of the anarchistic 
school of thought. Their nihilistic and irreverent ideology leads 
inevitably towards perdition and utter crime, and Dostoyevski illus- 
trates this conviction of his thru the person of the young Kara- 
masov, whose blasphemousness makes him become a killer. 

In one of Dostoyevski’s letters to his publisher we can see this 
particular ideological impulse that determined some didactic 
features of his last novel. The author states that one of the 
purposes of Brothers Karamasov is to be a poignant instrument of 
political education with which to help descredit and crush the 
“pernicious movement ” of anarchism. If his novel should have 
this effect, Dostoyevski would consider it a civic, humanitarian, and 
world-historic achievement of the very first order. 

Reading a novelette by his revered teacher, Honoré de Balzac, 
also helped Dostoyevski to crystallize the plot of Brdtya Kara- 
mdzovy. The influential book was Balzac’s “conte policier ” en- 
titled ’ Auberge Rouge. In this suspenseful mystery-story Dostoy- 
evski finds paradigms for the typical actions and motives of the 
Karamasov brothers. It will be remembered that the author of La 
Comédie Humaine lodged two French army surgeons overnight 
in a hostelry room, together with a rich German banker. Both 
officers conceive the idea of killing the senescent, selfish, obnoxious 
hoarder of riches, thus enabling them to take possession of the 
monopolist’s gold, the key to life-fulfilment. But they do not dis- 
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close their plans to each other. One of the officers falls asleep 
during his gory and sinister scheming, while the other surgeon 
performs the homicide with his lancets and makes his get-away 
with the money-bags of the venerable, yet deeply detested German 
miser. When the unsuspecting would-be murderer is found in the 
morning next to the corpus delicti, the beheaded body of the old 
tycoon, all the evidence is against him, and the innocent one is con- 
victed of the crime. One sees the relation between the Karamasov 
plot and this rather simple French intrigue. 

It may prove enlightening to ascertain how the ideological filia- 
tion of Dostoyevski’s earlier writings, how his preceding meditations 
and aspirations converged upon and in the Bratya Karamdzovy, how 
they determined the various themes which distinguish his last 
creation. 

In the late 1860’s (right after the completion of the Jdiot) and 
again in 1870 Dostoyevski wrote from Florence, Italy, to his friend, 
the littérateur Maikov in Moscow, declaring his intention to com- 
pose a prose monument that would match L. Tolstoi’s “ War and 
Peace,” whose title was to be Atheism or the Life of a Great Sinner, 
a grand epic novel intended to amalgamate Dostoyevski’s philoso- 
phical quests and observations as they had accumulated thru the 
years. This capolavoro, however, never materialized in the proposed 
form. Instead, Dostoyevski produced three separate, different 
novels which show a progressive unfolding of ideas originally 
meant to be contained in a single book. The three novels among 
which “Atheism ” was, as it were, distributed, are: Demons 
(Byéssi, 1871-72) ; The Adolescent (Podréstok, ’75); and at last 
the Brothers Karamazov (’%9-80), the final opus, the fruition of 
his whole existence, written under the lengthening shadows of his 
approaching death, 

The ideas and motifs jotted down for the never-composed 
Atheism find a fragmentary and intermittent treatment in “ The 
Demons” and the “ Adolescent.” But all those preoccupations 
that had haunted Dostoyevski since the planning of A Great 
Sinner reach finally their fullest expression, embodiment and 
dénouement in the Bratya Karamdzovy, which became something 
like a substitution for the opus whose primary title was to have 
been Atheism. Its salient themes, as revealed by Dostoyevski’s ulti- 
mate roman, can be formulated as follows: Question as to the 
existence of God and the Devil; republic (democracy) and monarchy 
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(autocracy); Occident, Russia, and Orient; mentality and soul- 
life of children; the abused child; juvenile delinquency and dis- 
gruntled, alienated youthful criminals; the problem of step-parents 
and orphans. Other important subjects are: the utopia of a blame- 
less society of the future; Marxian communism; the Commune of 
Paris (1871) ; the vandalistic extermination of the legacies of free 
minds by an anti-intellectual “ Kultur-Barbarei”—a facade for 
anarchy. 

Among the sketches for the novel Podrdéstok (“ Adolescent”) we 
already find a preliminary wording of the pessimistic cosmic vision 
which is later so amply orchestrated and dramatized by the chapter 
of the “ Great Inquisitor ” in the Karamasovs: the three universal 
temptations so shrewdly placed before Jesus by Satan on the 
promontory of Jerusalem, and which Dostoyevski’s genius inter- 
preted as the all-pervading principle of the history of mankind 
throughout the ages, as humanity’s perpetual sell-out of personal 
spiritual freedom for the sake of daily bread and provisional social 
security. 

There are five of Dostoyevski’s novels, each of which is a continua- 
tion of the preceding one as to the development of the ideological 
contents, and which form a perfect continuity in this respect. The 
titles, in their chronological order, are: Crime and Punishment 
(“ Prestupléniye i Nakazaniye”), 1866; The Idiot, Demons 
(Byéssi), "71; The Adolescent (Podréstok), The Brothers 
Karamasov (Bratya Karamazovy), ’79-80. These five boks represent 
an informal and loose, yet consistent and spiritually homogeneous 
sequence that gives the impression of a “ roman-fleuve ” and might, 
with some justification, be called a pentalogy. In it Dostoyevski un- 
folds the enigma of conscience between good and evil, of life’s mean- 
ing or absurdity, and expounds his historical credo concerning the 
moral fiber of the Russians. To denote his conception of a particu- 
lar facet in their national psychology and character he coined a 
term which has become part and parcel of the Russian everyday 
vocabulary : karamazovshchina. This term designates a Karamazov- 
like type of people who tend to resort to violent, tempestuous or 
morbid solutions in their desperate attempt to unravel the maze of 
Right and Wrong. Dostoyevski feared that the dizziness, extremism, 
unbridledness and mental mutiny of the “ karamdzovshchina ” 
might jeopardize, pervert or prostitute what he still believes to be 
Russia’s divine mission as Christendom’s chosen people. 
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In 1876, one year after the publication of Podréstok (The Ado- 
lescent), a memento in Dostoyevski’s notebook tells of his design to 
compose a novel entitled Besporyadok (Disorder), another never-to- 
be-written book. It would have focussed the general ethical-intel- 
lectual confusion of Russian society, the decay of the family and 
the chaos of convictions among the ruling classes. The author is 
afraid that this axiological disequilibrium will facilitate the intru- 
sion of alien tables of values from the West which are apt to 
undermine and dissolve the politicio-religious-hieratic myth of a 
Holy Russia, the unique sanctity of “ Svyataya Rusj.” Dostoyev- 
ski’s outlook on Russian civilization of his time, intended to appear 
in the unwritten novel Disorder (“ Besporiddok”), can be de- 
tected only three or four years later, almost verbatim, in the teleo- 
logical goal of all his antecedent ideologies: The Brothers Kara- 
masov, 

Both the factual Ilyitch incident and the fictional Karamasovs 
typify the fading and unraveling culture gobelin of a groping 
Russia under the ancien régime. “ Multiply the four main char- 
acters of my novel by one thousand,” Dostoyevski writes to his pub- 
lisher, “and you get the intellighentsia of our Russia of today.” 
The luminous examples of Balzac’s The Human Comedy and of 
War And Peace cannot be ignored; they suggest themselves plainly 
in this context. 

The Muscovite occidentalists dubbed Dostoyevski “ chauvinist ” 
because he refused to see the Slavic world all black and the rest of 
Europe all white. We have just seen to what large extent Dostoyev- 
ski consciously and persistently espoused the thoughts and currents 
of Occidental literature and civilization. He was a Slavophil only 
in the sense that he wished to avert the bastardization of Russian 
culture with certain completely incompatible and unworthy stand- 
ards of the West. Therefore he exaggerated and overemphasized 
the dangers of British utilitarianism, of German “ Kultur-Propa- 
ganda,” and of the generally West-European “ pseudo-liberalism ”— 
of the idées-forces of 1789 and 1848. Although clinging to a number 
of Russia’s sanctities, Dostoyevski recognized the worth of many 
a foundation of the European spirit and philosophy, eagerly imbued 
himself with a great deal of Western ideologies, and his intellectual 
stature is quite inconceivable without that absorption in the noble 
components of the Occident. 

The foregoing considerations corroborate the thesis of the one- 
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ness, solidarity, and homogeneity, the continent-wide common de- 
nominator of a Pan-European culture, at least until the advent of 
Bolshevism. Dostoyevski’s intimate participation in the Occidental 
patrimony, despite his proud nationalism, evinces the impossibility 
of dissecting a civilization into provincially antagonistic compart- 
ments, and of lowering a hostile and impermeable iron curtain of 
historical self-righteousness in the indivisible realm of the human 
spirit. 
Marcet I. WEINREICH 
Deep Springs College 
California 


A NOTE ON THE NATURAL BRIDGE IN ATALA 


Chateaubriand, quite in harmony with his idea of unfolding 
“une nature et des meeurs tout-d-fait étrangéres 4 ]’Europe,”* 
provided for Atala, after her death, not the usual grave in a Chris- 
tian cemetery or church, but a tomb in the cathedral of Nature. 
She found her last resting place under the majestic arches of a 
Natural Bridge. Was this pont naturel one of the poet’s extra- 
ordinary inventions, a superimposed fiction on an imaginary Ameri- 
can landscape? Can we rely, here, on Chateaubriand when he 
asserts: “J’ose dire que la nature américaine y est peinte avec la 
plus scrupuleuse exactitude.” ? 

Most critics believe in a fanciful transfer of the Natural Bridge 
to Tennessee. According to A. Le Braz* the bridge, and the tomb 
of Atala under it, were in St. Margaret’s in Suffolk County. Eng- 
land. “C’est . .. sous la vofite de cette arche (of the rustic bridge 
leading to the parsonage of the Reverend John Ives) qu’il (Chateau- 
briand) fait creuser 4 Chactas la sépulture d’Atala ... II] ne faut 
done pas chercher sur l’autre rive de l’Atlantique la tombe de la 
“fille du désert ”: elle doit reposer en un coin de cimetiére an- 
glais ...” A similar view is held by Auguste Dupony in his edition 
of Atala.* Caroline Stewart goes one step farther in her discussion 


*Gilbert Chinard, Chateaubriand, Atala, René, Paris, Roches, 1930, 


préface, 7. 
* Ibid., préface, 23. 
* Au pays d’ewil de Chateaubriand, Paris, Champion, 1909, 180 ff. 
* Paris, Larousse, n. d. 
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of The Natural Bridge. She believed that Chateaubriand drew here 
a composite picture of the Mission at Saint-Frangois, then added 
to it scenes from the neighborhood of Bungay, and finally from 
descriptions of Malesherbes’ estate. “It requires no stretch of 
imagination to suppose that Chateaubriand visited (the estate of 
Malesherbes) and that ... he transferred some of the local color 
ooo * 

At first glance, G. Chinard’s explanation of the Natural Bridge 
appears to us very plausible. According to him, the poet eased his 
task by presenting a word painting of the etchings by Chastellux. 
This artistic traveler and French Major General had attached pic- 
tures of the already famous Virginia Bridge to his Voyages of 1787. 
“Trois gravures y sont annexées: elles pourraient servir d’illus- 
trations dans une édition d’Atala.... Une fois de plus Chateau- 
briand semble done s’étre inspiré d’une gravure accompagnant un 
récit de voyage.” ® Chinard points out that the poet describes the 
woods and the clear brook as well as the symmetrical groups of 
pine trees and the steep ascents which shut in the valley of the 
Virginia Bridge on both sides. The whole scene can be found on 
the historical print by Chastellux. But the dale at the Bridge 
in Virginia is so narrow that there would hardly be room behind 
the arch for les Bocages de la mort, or for the extensive cemetery 
for the Christian Indians from good pére Aubry’s flock; nor could, 
on account of the sharp incline of the ground under the bridge, 
the Ruisseau de la paix flow so peacefully as its name indicates. 
Does Chateaubriand’s bridge evoke the idea of the regularity and 
neatness of the Roman arch of the Virginia wonder? Could anybody 
imagine that the Natural Bridge of Virginia with its enormous 
height of 215 feet would be endangered by any flood? Where, in 
Chastellux’s picture, is a lake; where is a cavern for a hermit? 
Why, after all, should Chateaubriand conceive the idea of bringing 
the well-known Bridge of Virginia down to Tennessee? He would 
have exposed himself as a liar, a reproach he tried anxiously to 
avoid. Moreover, Chateaubriand’s rather wide valley is bounded on 
the east by the Natural Bridge; gentle hillsides border it on the 


* Caroline Stewart, Atala and René, New York, Oxford University Press, 


1926, 161. 
*Chinard, L’Exotisme Américain dans ’@uvre de Chateaubriand, Paris, 


Hachette, 1918, 264. 
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south and north; in the west it is open, but there is a somber forest 
of fir trees. 

Of special interest for Chateaubriand, was the Tennessee River 
or the “ Cherokee,” as it was called because the Cherokee Indians 
inhabited its banks. He noticed where this unusual river starts, 
how it flows west and finally turns north to join the Ohio.’ Here 
the poet lets his lovers Atala and Chactas float down toward the 
setting sun. “Le fleuve . . . couloit entre de hautes falaises, au 
bout desquelles on apercevoit le soleil couchant ... Nous ne vimes 
qu’un chasseur indien qui, appuyé sur son arc et immobile sur la 
pointe d’un rocher, ressembloit 4 une statue élevée dans la mon- 
tagne au génie de ces déserts.”* Down with the current of the 
river the innocent pair went, but, after two weeks in their small 
boat, they had to go ashore to save their lives. In the darkness 
during a terrible storm, and after several hours’ wandering, the 
shipwrecked were rescued and brought to a large cave in moun- 
tainous territory, where was a Natural Bridge, similar to the one 
in Virginia. 

On another landmark of the Old South, the Natchez Trace, 
Chateaubriand maintained to have traveled himself: “Une com- 
pagnie de trafiquants, venant de chez les Creeks, dans les Florides, 
me permit de la suivre... Nous suivions 4 peu prés des sentiers 
que lie maintenant la grande route des Natchez a Nashville par 
Jackson et Florence, et qui rentre en Virginie par Knoxville et 
Salem.” ® It is noteworthy that the poet translated the unusual 
designation of the road from Natchez to Nashville with the correct 
term sentier, while from there onward the route was known as the 
“Wilderness Road.” Chateaubriand meant, without doubt, this 
ancient Indian Trace, which passed the village of the Mission near 
the Natural Bridge not far from the Tennessee River. “On y 
arrivoit par une avenue de magnolias et de chénes-verts, qui bor- 
doient une de ces anciennes routes, que l’on trouve vers les 
montagnes qui divisent le Kentucky des Florides.” *° 


*Aprés quinze nuits d’une marche précipitée, nous entrames dans la 
chaine des monts Allégany, et nous atteignimes une des branches du Tenase, 
fleuve qui se jette dans l’Ohio. Chinard, Atala et René, 69. 

*Ibid., 70. This passage is taken from W. Bartram, Travels through 
North & South Carolina, Georgia, East € West Florida, 1791, Philadelphia, 
1791, 347. 

* Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 1, 402 (Biré, Nouvelle Edition). 

*° Gilbert Chinard, Chateaubriand, Atala René, Editions Fernand Roches, 
Paris, 87. 
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On the Natchez Trace, a few miles after its intersection with the 
Tennessee River, in the hilly territory northward, we find Chateau- 
briand’s Natural Bridge. It is not so imposing and not so well 
known as its namesake in Virginia. Chateaubriand’s description 
of the bridge tallies with every detail. Here we find the enormous 
cave of pére Aubry, where the lovers found shelter, and where 
Atala died. In the large domelike cavity under the bridge the Red 
Warriors from far and wide gathered and held their councils.** 
Many of the Indians probably were converted here to Christianity 
by some pious hermit and buried outside in the Indian cemetery. 
Behind the Natural Bridge is the smooth mirror of a lake from 
which comes a meandering brook. On the north and south of this 
“asile riant” are slight elevations and in the west the view is closed 
by a somber forest. One can easily pluck here magnolia blossoms 
to adorn the hair of the beloved one. Here are in abundance the 
locust trees (acacias) and the laurels where red birds (cardinaux) 
and mocking-birds love to nest. And—mirabile dictu— Chateau- 
briand’s observation was correct for this region: “ Quelques renards 
dispersés par l’orage allongeoient leurs museaux noirs au bord des 
précipices.”* Here in this section there are the habitats of foxes 
and annual fox hunting is a tradition. 

How easily may Chateaubriand have imagined that the bridge 
could be destroyed by floods from the lake. Every spring the other- 
wise quiet water inundates the whole region and, seemingly, endan- 
gers this wonder of nature. Marks of the high floods can be seen 
everywhere on the rocks of the bridge and on the cliffs of the 
hillsides. In the middle of the long arch of the bridge is a gaping 
hole caused by the corrosion of time. So it was quite natural for 
Chateaubriand to surmise that the burial place of Atala could be 
covered up by the débris from the bridge and disapppear. When 
Chactas arrives after several years to find the grave of his beloved 
one, this calamity has happened. “Le lac s’étoit débordé. et la 
savane étoit changée en un marais; le pont naturel, en s’écroulant, 
avoit enseveli sous ses débris le tombeau d’Atala et les Bocages de 
la mort.”** In the Natural Bridge near Waynesboro, Tennessee, 
we have thus the actual description of an American scene by one of 


11 Historical markers indicate it. 
Gilbert Chinard, ibid., 83. 
** Gilbert Chinard, ibid., 126. 
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the most prominent French writers. As far as this wonder of nature 
is concerned, we must admit that Chateaubriand gave a graphic 
account of it “avec la plus scrupuleuse exactitude.” 


JoHN C. FRANK 


American University 


MARCEL PROUST’S MAXIMS AGAIN 


In editing recently a collection of The Maxims of Marcel Proust * 
drawn from the sixteen volumes of A la recherche du temps perdu. 
I failed to invoke every justification for such a bold understaking. 
To be sure, the Introduction quotes in English the capital passage 
from Le Temps retrouvé : 


Quant aux vérités que l’intelligence——méme des plus hauts esprits— 
cueille & claire-voie, devant elle, en pleine lumiére, leur valeur peut étre trés 
grande; mais elles ont des contours plus secs et sont planes, n’ont pas de 
profondeur parce qu’il n’y a pas eu de profondeurs a franchir pour les 
atteindre, parce qu’elles n’ont pas été recréées. . . . 

Je sentais pourtant que ces vérités que l’intelligence dégage directement 
de la réalité ne sont pas & dédaigner entiérement car elles pourraient en- 
chasser d’une matiére moins pure mais encore pénétrer d’esprit ces im- 
pressions que nous apportent hors du temps l’essence commune aux sensa- 
tions du passé et du présent, mais qui plus précieuses sont aussi trop rares 
pour que l’euvre d’art puisse étre composée seulement avec elles. Capables 
d’étre utilisées pour cela, je sentais se presser en moi une foule de vérités 
relatives aux passions, aux caractéres, aux meurs.’ 


But following this quotation there should have been a reference 
to the very significant letter that Proust wrote to Mme Sheikévitch 
in late 1915 on the blank pages of her copy of Du cété de chez 
Swann.* That distinguished lady having asked the author what 
became of Mme Swann as she grew older, Proust proceeded to 
summarize for her all the rest of his work as it then stood in the 
proofs later to be examined by Professor Albert Feuillerat. 


1 Columbia University Press, 1948. 

* Paris, Gallimard, 1927, 1: 52-53. 

* Most accessible in Correspondance générale de Marcel Proust, Plon, 
Paris, 1935, v: 234-241; but first printed in Lettres @ Madame Sheikévitch, 
Paris, Librairie des Champs-Elysées, 1928, 57-66, where it is also reproduced 
in facsimile. 
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In that summary, which fills but seven printed pages, it is note- 
worthy that Proust sets down no fewer than six aphorisms, all of 
which reappear almost textually in later volumes of A la recherche 
du temps perdu. The first one is worded thus in the letter: 


Puis, quand je la soupgonne sur des riens, et pour des riens aussi lui rends 
ma confiance, “car c’est le propre de l’amour de nous rendre & la fois plus 
défiant et plus crédule.” ¢ 


The second and third of the aphorisms in the letter occur in 
juxtaposition, as follows: 


En voyant combien je m’étais trompé, je compris combien la souffrance 
va plus loin en psychologie que le meilleur psychologue, et que la con- 
naissance des éléments composants de notre ime nous est donnée non par les 
plus fines perceptions de notre intelligence mais—dure, éclatante, étrange 
comme un sel soudain cristallisé—par la brusque réaction de la douleur. 


In the novel they are separated by only a page but, whereas the 
first has gained through the repetition of the word psychologie, 
the second has lost some of its sharpness : 


“ Mademoiselle Albertine est partie! ” Comme la souffrance va plus loin 
en psychologie que la psychologie! * 

Mais notre intelligence, si grande soit-elle, ne peut apercevoir les éléments 
qui le composent et qui restent insoupconnés tant que, de l'état volatil ot 
ils subsistent la plupart du temps, un phénoméne capable de les isoler ne 
leur a pas fait subir un commencement de solidification.® 


The fourth example from the letter has undergone but little 
change upon entering the novel: 


Pour entrer en nous, un étre est obligé de prendre la forme, de se plier 
au cadre du temps; ne nous apparaissant que par minutes successives, il 
n’a jamais pu nous livrer de lui qu’un seul aspect & la fois, nous débiter de 
lui qu’une seule photographie. Grande faiblesse sans doute pour un étre 
de ne consister qu’en une collection de moments; grande force aussi; car il 
reléve de la mémoire, et la mémoire d’un certain moment n’est pas instruite 


“The quotation marks are in the original; but the maxim has been 
refined before it finds its way into the novel: “Les exigences de notre 
jalousie et l’aveuglement de notre crédulité sont plus grands que ne pouvait 
supposer la femme que nous aimons.” La Prisonniére, Paris, Gallimard, 
1923, 1: 129. 

5 Albertine disparue, Paris, Gallimard, 1925, 1: 7. 
* Ibid., 1: 8. This aphorism was eliminated from The Mazims of Marcel 


Proust. 
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de ce qui s’est passé depuis; ce moment qu’elle a enregistré dure encore et 
avec lui vit l’étre qui s’y profilait." 


The fifth aphorism appears thus in the letter: 


Et ainsi, ce qui nous rappelle le mieux un @tre, c’est justement ce que 
nous avions oublié parce que c’était sans importance.® 


The sixth and final maxim occurs in the last lines of the letter: 


Au bout de quelque temps, un malade atteint de cancer sera mort. II 
est bien rare qu’un veuf inconsolable, au bout du méme temps, ne soit pas 
guéri.® 


Surely it is significant that in a rapid summary of the contents of 
several volumes, written for a friend who had simply asked what 
eventually became of Mme Swann, Proust should have included as 
many as six aphorisms to occur in those volumes. Strictly limited 
by the space offered by the blanks preceding the title-page (as one 
can see in the facsimile where his writing becomes progressively 
smaller as he nears the end of his letter), Marcel Proust neverthe- 
less felt such general truths to be essential in reproducing the 
flavor and content of his work in progress. Nothing could indicate 
more compellingly the value he set upon such conscious truths, 
the fruit of an observant and reflective life. 


Justin O’Brien 
Columbia University 


™In Albertine disparue, I: 100, the first verb is put into the past (un 
étre a été obligé) and the last clause reads: ce moment qu’elle a enregistré 
dure encore, vit encore et avec lui Vétre qui s’y profilait. 

®In the novel this thought has been inserted into the middle of a 
sentence: “Or, les souvenirs d’amour ne font pas exception aux lois 
générales de la mémoire elles-mémes régies par les lois plus générales de 
Vhabitude. Comme celle-ci affaiblit tout, ce qui nous rappelle le mieux un 
étre, c’est justement ce que nous avions oublié (parce que c’était insignifiant 
et que nous lui avions laissé ainsi toute sa force).” A Vombre des jeunes 
filles en fleurs, Paris, Gallimard, 1919, 1: 60. 

*In Albertine disparue, 11: 140, the thought has been expressed in a 
single sentence and the “ inconsolable widower ” has been generalized: “ Au 
bout du méme temps oi un malade atteint du cancer sera mort, il est bien 
rare qu’un veuf, un pére inconsolables ne soient pas guéris.” 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMES 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMES 


The Short Title Catalogue’s linking of La Rochefoucau!d’s name 
with the very rare volume, Epictetus Junior, or Maximes of 
Modern Morality, a translation by John Davies of Kidwelly, is, I 
believe, the first indication in print that the two are related. A 
comparison of the two texts shows that Davies’ work is really a 
hitherto unnoticed close translation (with certain minor additions) 
of the Mazimes. The relationship has probably escaped detection 
because Davies worked, not from one of the standard editions of 
La Rochefoucauld, but rather from the édition préoriginale pub- 
lished at The Hague in 1664—an edition which contains only 
certain of the Mazimes, and these arranged in radically different 
order. This 1664 edition (which, incidentally, has become almost 
as rare as the Epictetus Junior,) * was disowned by La Rochefou- 
cauld as a pirated text, a “méchante copie,” but certain of his 
editors have unkindly supposed that it really had his secret blessing 
as a sort of “trial balloon ” for the first Paris edition which was 
to appear in 1665. 

Davies did not, indeed, try to conceal his indebtedness to a French 
source. If he had attempted such a ruse, it would undoubtedly 
have called forth comment, for by 1670 he already had a well- 
established reputation as a translator from the French, with over 
a dozen translations—some of them highly popular—to his credit. 
The Epistle Dedicatory to the Epictetus Junior states: 


1 Epictetus Junior,/ or/ Mawximes/ of/ Modern Morality./ In/ Two Cen- 
turies./ Collected/ by J. D. of Kidwelly/ London,/ Printed for T. Basset, 
..1670./. Pp. [viii] +137. The Epistle Dedicatory is 
signed: “J. Davies”. 

*Mr. Donald Wing has kindly directed me to the Bodleian Library for 
the only known copy of the Epictetus Junior. The existence of the 1664 
The Hague edition of La Rochefoucauld was long doubted (even by La 
Rochefoucauld’s editor in the Grands Ecrivains series). A single copy was 
rediscovered in the late nineteenth century, and the known copies have now 
risen to seven (cf. Jean Marchand, “ L’Edition de 1664 des Mazimes de la 
Rochefoucauld et sa réimpression ignorée (La Haye, 1743, pet. in —12° ),” 
Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire, Octobre, 1947, p. 455). The 
1664 text is available, however, in the facsimile edition, Paris, 1883, edited 


by Alphonse Pauly. 
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As to the present Collection of Maximes, I am to acknowledge, that the 
greatest part of it was made by a person of eminent Quality in France. 
The several Editions of it there, and in the Low-Countries, sufficiently 
argue its kind reception among the Ingenious, in these parts. 


And so, while he may not have known La Rochefoucauld as the 
author, it is clear from the above comments that Davies was aware 
of the relationship of the Hague and the Paris editions of the 
Mazimes, the early editions of which, it should be noted, appeared 
without the name of the author. 

Proof that Davies used the 1664 text is relatively easy to muster. 
The most obvious point is that Davies’ version * is a close rendering 
(with a very few interspersions) which follows the exact order of 
the 1664 text (and it will be remembered that this latter differs 
radically in this respect from the 1665 and subsequent texts). 
Then, too, the significant printing errors in the 1664 edition, as 
listed by Monsieur Pauly,* are all detectable in the Davies render- 
ing. One final detail is a sure give-away, if any further evidence 
is necessary. On page 26 of the English translation the printer 
has put in the margin an unexplained note: “P. 19.” In con- 
fronting the translation with the original, one discovers that this 
particular maxim is found on page 19 in the Hague text. One 
must suppose that a note in the manuscript, doubtless intended 
only for the translator’s reference, has somehow crept into the 
printed text. 

I have been unable to locate any reprintings or later editions of 
the Epictetus Junior, but have found it advertised as late as 1687 
by the bookseller Thomas Fabian, in his catalogue appearing at the 
end of La Calprenéde’s Hymen’s Praeludia . . . , London, 1687. 
The later seventeenth-century translators of La Rochefoucauld— 
Mrs. Behn who Englished the Mazimes under the title “ Seneca Un- 
masqued, or, Moral Reflections,” ° and the anonymous author of the 


* Davies’ “ two centuries” really contain one additional maxim, since he 
has used the number 190 twice. In these 201 are included all of the 188 
maxims of the original. Two of the original 188 (XxvI and CLXxIv) have 
been divided, and become four in the translation. Hence, 190 of Davies’ 
maxims are direct translations from the French. Eleven others (Numbers 
XXX, CXV, CXXXVII, CXXXVIII, CLXIV, CLXXIX, CXCVI—cc) are original with 
Davies. In these last, we may discover an occasional contemporary refer- 
ence, but in general they are in imitation of La Rochefoucauld himself, 
and as such are not particularly successful, nor worthy of special note. 

‘In his facsimile edition, p. xv, footnote. 

* Included as pp. 301-382 in her Miscellany ... , London, 1685, 
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1694 translation °—appear to have worked directly from the author- 
ized French text, and without consulting Davies’ version. 


JosEPH E. TUCKER 
University of Wisconsin 


OTHELLO AND PEREGRINA, “RICHER THAN ALL HIS 
TRIBE ” 


In the last act of Shakespeare’s play Othello, the Moor remarks 
on the results of his jealous actions, the ugly murder—or, to be 
more exact, the burking—of Desdemona, in language highly 
figurative, for he compares himself with one 

. whose hand 


(Like the base Indian)* threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his Tribe (v, ii, 346-348) .? 


The phrase “his Tribe” refers, not to the “ Indian,” but to the 
“pearl.” That is, the Indian was not richer than other members 
of his tribe; instead the “ pearl,” like the unparalleled Desdemona 


which the jewel symbolizes, was richer than all other gems. More- 
over, the pearl in Shakespeare was not a feminine but a neuter 
noun ; in point of fact, the word is also neuter in Middle English, 
as is seen in Sir John Mandeville’s similar phrasing in a reference 
in his Travels to “ right as the perl, of his owne kynde.”* Finally, 
in both Mandeville and Shakespeare his is equivalent to its since 
in Old as well as Middle English his was the standard genitive form 
for the raasculine and neuter genders.* 

The purpose of the passage in Shakespeare, it is clear, is to 
enlarge on the unique richness of the pearl. All attempts to place 


* Moral Maxims and Reflections . . . Written in French, by the Duke of 
Rochefoucault ..., London, 1694, There was a second edition in 1706. 

1Tudean in the First Folio but corrected to Indian in the others. 

2G. L. Kittredge (ed.), Siwteen Plays of Shakespeare (New York, 1946), 
p. 1260. 

*Kenneth Sisam (ed.), Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose (Oxford, 
1928), p. 98. 

*Samuel Moore and Thomas A. Knott, The Elements of Old English 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1942), p. 32; O. F. Emerson, A Middle English 
Reader (London, 1929), p. XCvI. 
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the focus of interest upon the Indian as an exceptional member of 
his own savage band are therefore based upon a misconception of 
the meaning of Shakespeare’s words. The possibility, apparently 
not hitherto considered, that the dramatist may have had in mind 
an actual historical jewel so exceptional that it outranked all its 
kindred thus appears altogether worthy of investigation. An Eliza- 
bethan audience, in other words, would understand that Shake- 
speare was depicting a jewel richer than all its tribe and might 
naturally associate the allusion with a contemporary jewel if this 
gem were sufficiently unique in value to be so described. 

In this connection, surely the most famous pearl in Shakespeare’s 
day was the rare jewel known to the art of the lapidary as Pere- 
grina.° This gem was a perfect stone of thirty-one carats in the 
shape of a pear. At an auction in August, 1515, Peregrina was 
sold for twelve hundred pieces of gold; and at subsequent sales its 
value continued to increase. Even at that early date the stone 
achieved no inconsiderable fame: it was depicted in three celebrated 
paintings as the main adornment of Mary Tudor’s lavish costume ; * 
it featured prominently in laudatory descriptions in the writings 
of both Lope de Vega and the great Cervantes.* That the jewel 


would be well known to contemporary Englishmen is established 
by the fact that it figured as a gift to Mary Tudor from her husband 
Philip II of Spain upon the auspicious occasion of their wedding 
in 1554.° The significant occurrence of a royal marriage involving 
the two powerful houses of England and Spain would call promi- 
nent attention to Peregrina at a date well in advance of Shake- 
speare’s composition of Othello in 1604; ?° therefore a seventeenth- 


* The notes in the Variorum Edition by Furness (pp. 327-331 note 421) 
have largely to do with vain attempts to idex‘ify the “Iudean.” The state- 
ment of Professor Kittredge (op. cit., p. 1311) that the “supposed igno- 
rance of savages with regard to the value of precious stones had become 
proverbial ” has obvious value. 

* Octavio Mendez Pereira, Balboa (ed. Everett W. Hesse, New York, 
1944), pp. 149-150. 

*As for the three paintings, one is in the Museum of Prado, Madrid, 
Spain; another in Hampton Court, Middlesex, England (whose galleries are 
open to the public); and yet another in Winchester Cathedral, where 
the marriage of Mary Tudor and Philip II occurred. 

8 See O. M. Pereira, op. cit., p. 150. 

°“ Mary I,” DNB., Vol. xm (London, 1921-22), p. 1230. 

%° Kittredge accepts 1604 as the date of composition (op. cit., p. 1215), 
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century playgoer upon hearing a pearl described as “ Richer than all 
his Tribe ” would most likely call to mind the oft-discussed history 
of the well-known Peregrina. 

Literary allusions to Peregrina were of course current in con- 
temporary Spanish writings, as already noted in the works of Lope 
de Vega and Cervantes. Now, as for Shakespeare’s own reference to 
the pearl and “the base Indian,” it is instructive that in order 
to purchase peace from the Spaniards, an Indian chief of the 
Island of Pearls, on the American Pacific coast, gave Balboa 
Peregrina—this incident marking its first appearance in recorded 
history. The Spaniards did not honor the pledge, soon making war 
anew against the lowly and base aborigines; ** thus, in effect, the 
Indian leader figuratively threw away Peregrina. In conclusion, 
there would be unquestionable appropriateness in Shakespeare’s 
associating the exotic experiences of the Moor Othello as a distant 
traveller, which are emphasized throughout the play, with the 
frequently repeated stories about Peregrina, which Spanish word 
means a pilgrim or a peregrinator. 


VioLtA Haptock ANDERSON 


Texas College of Mines 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN ROMEO AND JULIET 


One of the best known of the presumed topical references in 
Shakespeare is the Nurse’s statement in Romeo and Juliet, “’Tis 
since the earthquake now eleven years.” 1 Those who assume that 
Shakespeare intended a reference to an actual earthquake have 
almost universally applied the Nurse’s remark to the famous 
English earthquake of 1580; and they have therefore concluded that 
Romeo and Juliet was written in 1591.2 Other scholars, while 


as also do R. M. Alden and O. J. Campbell, A Shakespeare Handbook (New 
York, 1932), p. 66, and Furness (ed.) Othello, p. 357. 

110. M. Pereira, op. cit., p. 150. 

11, iii, 23. 

?See, for example, T. W. Baldwin, Shakespere’s Five-Act Structure 
(Urbana, 1947), 772-3. Prof. Baldwin instances, in support of his state- 
ment that “there could be no question as to what ‘the Earthquake’ would 
signify to the audience,” the publication of Arthur Golding’s A discourse 
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accepting the probability that a reference to an earthquake would 
suggest that of 1580 to an Elizabethan audience, have nevertheless 
argued cogently against placing too literal an interpretation on 
the Nurse’s chronology.* It is possible to go even further, however, 
and to argue that a reference in the 1590’s to an earthquake would 
not necessarily suggest that of 1580. In a work published in 1595, 
William Covell’s Polimanteia, England is represented as making the 
following remarks “to all her Inhabitants ”: 


And as for my owne part (sillie destressed as I am) I have considered the 
threatnings of God against my subiects liues: the tokens sent me not long 
since: the wonders that heaven shewed: the lowde speech that the dumbe 
creatures used, and all onely for this end, that I fearing might perswade 
you, and you perswaded might make mee to liue without feare: yet I relie 
not so farre upon Astrologicall reason, as vpon the strange starre 1572. 
the Comets that haue appeared since: the great thunder 1584. the terrible 
Earth-quake the first of March the same yeare: the strange inundations not 
long since: the fearefull mortalitie that hath hewed downe my tallest 
Cedars, and moued (as it were) the lesser plants: yet I take these to bee 
meanes to humble me, least in pride of courage I ouerweiningly doe loue 
my selfe.* 


What is significant in this passage is not merely the reference 
to a terrible earthquake on March 1, 1584; it is also the context of 
that reference. Covell, in the person of England, is recalling the 
most awesome natural prodigies of the past twenty years; and 
it is the 1584 earthquake rather than that of 1580, which finds 
its place in the list. To at least one literate and well-educated 
Englishman of the period, therefore, Shakespeare’s earthquake 
reference would not automatically have suggested 1580. 

_ That the 1584 earthquake has so far escaped the attention of 
scholars can be explained by the fact that it aroused almost no 
contemporary literary attention, perhaps because the subject had 
been worked to exhaustion in connection with the 1580 earthquake. 
We cannot even be sure that the 1584 earthquake was felt in Eng- 
land at all; the only contemporary reference to it, outside of 
Covell, localizes it in Geneva.® But that it made a great impression 


vpon the earthquake in 1589. But the S.T.C. entry (11987) upon which 
Baldwin depends is in error here; the Golding book was published in 1580 
(see the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books). 

*E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 345. 

* Sig. Y2. 

*On June 23, 1584, a work was licensed to T. Woodcock entitled A true 


time» 
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in England can hardly be doubted, if we accept Covell as a reliable 
witness. 

Scholars are almost unanimous in dating Romeo and Juliet in 
1595, on stylistic grounds; and if we now assume that Shakespeare 
had a 1584 earthquake in mind, the only major obstacle to dating 
the play in 1595 disappears. It is even possible to speculate that 
a reading of Covell’s book may have suggested the earthquake refer- 
ence to Shakespeare. Polimanteia, we may remember, is famous 
for its praise of “ Lucrecia Sweet Shakspeare ”; and it would be 
natural for a young author to want to read a work which, for 
almost the first time in print, praised him by name. 


Sipngey THOMAS 


Queens College 


DAME MARY ETHEREGE 


The information concerning the wife and marriage of Sir George 
Etherege, the poet, has to date been confined to three sources: the 
gossip recorded in three contemporary satires; a mention of some 
money dealings in which Etherege’s wife was involved before their 
marriage; and Etherege’s own desultory mention of his wife in his 
correspondence from Ratisbon.* 


discourse happened by an earthquake primo martij 1584. /in the places 
adioyninge to the lake of Geneva (Arber, 8S. R., 0. 433). In two works 
published in 1595, Anthonie Fletcher’s Certaine Very Proper and Most 
Profitable Similies (Sig. X2¥), and Bartholomew Chappell’s The Garden of 
Prudence (Sig. B7"), there are references to an earthquake which occurred 
“ of late.” No definite year is named in either work, and it is impossible 
to tell which earthquake is meant. 

1 The satires are as follows: 

“The Present State of Matrimony,” BM, Harleian MS 7319, ff. 152-155. 
“To Julian. A Consolatory Epistle,” BM, Harleian MS 7317, ff. 37-38. 

“ An Answer to the Satyr on the Court Ladies,” BM, Harleian MS 7319, ff. 
48-50. 

The financial complications which resulted from the fact that Etherege’s 
wife had made a mortgage loan on some Westminster lands are recorded in 
a Chancery trial fully investigated by Dorothy Foster, “Sir George 
Etherege: Collections,” Notes and Queries, cL1mt (Dec. 24, 1927), 456-459. 

For Etherege’s references to his wife in his correspondence, see The 
Letterbook of Sir George Etherege, ed. Sybil Rosenfeld (Oxford, 1928), 
pp. 161-2, 293, 328, 338, and Sybil Rosenfeld, “Sir George Etherege in 
Ratisbon,” RES, x (April, 1934), 188. 
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Some further knowledge of Lady Etherege can be gained, how- 
ever, from a bit of information, not previously used, in a letter 
from Sir Leoline Jenkins to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford.? This 
letter identifies Etherege’s wife as the widow of Edmund Arnold, 
and further investigation reveals that her maiden name was Mary 
Sheppard, that she was the daughter and coheiress of John Shep- 
pard of London and that she married Arnold before 1648.° 

Edmund Arnold was the second child of Edward Arnold and 
was baptized at the parish of Stowe, Northamptonshire, on June 7, 
1607. He attended school nearby and began his clerkship at St. 
Giles, not far from his birthplace. Some time later (we do not 
know the exact date), he purchased, “with the fruits of his pro- 
fessional industry,” the manor of Furtho in Clely Hundred, 
Northamptonshire.* 

The next date we have in Arnold’s life is August, 1648, when his 
son, Edmund, was baptized at St. Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf, in London. 
In 1651, a second son, John, born to “ Edmund Arnall and Mary 
his w.,” was baptized at the same parish. Both sons were dead, 
however, by 1673, three years before the death of their father.® 

The earliest record of Arnold in law circles is in 1661 when he 
received the Bachelor of Law degree at Oxford. At this time he 
belonged to the Court of Arches, an ecclesiastical court of Doctor’s 
Commons in London, and was spoken of as being “of Merton 
College.” ®° However it is probable that he was at Doctor’s Com- 
mons as early as 1648, since his first child was baptized at the 
parish of St. Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf, which was also the location of 
the Doctor’s Commons buildings and living quarters. 

References to Arnold after 1661 become more numerous and he 
seems to have had a rather active law career. In 1662 or 1663 he 


2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Oct. 1683-April 1684, p. 219. 
® London Visitation Pedigrees, 1664 (Harleian Society Publications), 
8. 

“George Baker, The History and Antiquities of the County of North- 
ampton (London, 1836-41), m, 157-59. 

5 Parish Records of St. Bene’t, Paul’s Wharf (HSP, Registers), XxxvmI, 
25, 27, and Obituary of Richard Smith (Camden Society Publications), 
XLiv, 99. The elder son, Edmund, matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1666. See Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1891), early series 
1, 31. 

* Anthony & Wood, Fasti Owoniensis, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1820), 
TI, 252. 
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was in a position to help secure a chamber in Doctor’s Commons for 
Dr. Thomas Jones of Oxford, and at that time was referred to as 
“a civilian and college tenant” in London.? Three years later 
he was appointed proctor to signify to the King the election of a 
new bishop at Bangor and to request royal confirmation. In 1669, 
in a marriage allegation, he was listed as being of Exeter House, 
Strand, which was the temporary location of the offices of Doctor’s 
Commons after the Great Fire, and we find him still listed as a 
proctor in the Court of Arches in 1674 and 1676.° He was also, 
at some time during his career, register of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, another of the five courts which made up Doctor’s 
Commons.’® On the first of May, 1675, Arnold made out his will, 
and a codicil was signed March 22, 1676. Arnold died March 27, 
1676, and was buried at his Furtho estate. 

In his will Arnold left certain legacies to his brothers’ and 
sisters’ children, including forty shillings to a Thomas Arnold. 
The yearly income from the manor at Furtho, however, he left to his 
wife, Mary, to be given, after her death, to various charities which 
he enumerated in detail, These gifts came to be known as Arnold’s 
Charity. He devised the advowson (parish patronage) of Furtho 
to the principal, fellows, and scholars of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
the residue of his personal estate, 1500 pounds, to be distributed 
among his kinsmen according to their needs. The trustees for the 
charity were selected by Arnold from among his friends and asso- 
ciates. One of them, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Knt., L.L.D., judge 
of the Admiralty and Prerogative Courts, was later, as we have 
seen, from his position as Secretary at Whitehall, again to be 
concerned with Arnold’s widow in connection with the advowson. 
This was after she had become Lady Etherege.** 


7 The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1891), 
I, 395. 

®OSPD, 1665-1666, p. 189. 

® Marriage Licenses—Vicar General—1669-1679 (HSP), xxxiv, 10, 130; 
and Edward Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, 8th edition, 1674, part II, 
270, and 9th edition, 1676, part II, 241. 

10 London Visitation Pedigrees, loc. cit. 

11 Arnold’s will itself has not been examined, so whether Mary Arnold 
received more than the Furtho estate itself cannot be stated. The informa- 
tion here given was collected from Baker’s History of the County of 
Northampton, loc. cit. and from the records of the two claims to the estate 
appearing in the House of Lords Journals. The first, begun in 1678 in 
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Two or three years after the death of Edmund Arnold, Mary 
Arnold was married to Etherege. The exact date of this marriage 
has not been discovered. Lady Etherege is said to have died shortly 
after her husband in January 1691-92.12 No record of her death 
was examined, but the January date is lent credence by Col. 
Chester’s report that he found the record of administration to the 
estate of a Dame Mary Etherege, widow, dated February 1, 1692."* 

These facts about Etherege’s wife fit in well with the satirist’s 
contention that Etherege married “a rich old widow.” Mary 
Arnold had been her father’s heir, and was receiving, in addition to 
any outright gift that her husband may have left her, 240 pounds 
yearly from his estate. Considering her first marriage to have 
taken place before 1648, she would have been at least forty-five or 
fifty at the time of her marriage to Etherege who himself was not 
over forty-four, The reasons behind such a match as this, and the 
possible channels or contacts through which Etherege could have 
met his wife are considerations which make possible several con- 
jectures on the character of Etherege and on one of the vague 
periods in this author’s biography. 

JoHN W. NIcHOL 

Ohio State University 


Chancery, rejected, appealed, and finally rejected by the House of Lords in 
1690, was by William Jeneway and his wife, grandchildren of Arnold's 
father’s sister. They claimed a portion of the 1500 pounds as “ needy 
kinsmen.” The phrase was interpreted, however, as applying only to the 
brothers and sisters of the testator and their children. (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, 11th Report, Appnda, Part II, 215-16 and MSS of 
the House of Lords, 111, 154.) 

The second claim filed in Chancery in 1693, rejected, appealed, and finally 
rejected by the House of Lords in 1698, was by Thomas Arnold to whom 
Arnold had left forty shillings in his will. He proved that the amounts 
specified for the charities in the will totaled only 120 pounds, whereas the 
income from the manor was 240 pounds, and laid claim, as legal heir, to the 
surplus. It was decided, however, that charity was the main intent of the 
will, and that the surplus should be apportioned among the specified dona- 
tions. (HMC, MSS of the House of Lords, n.s. 11, 201-202.) 

12 Baker, County of Northampton, loc. cit. 

148 Edmund Gosse, Seventeenth Century Studies (New York, 1914), pp. 
297-98. 
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THE UNIVERSITY MISCELLANIES: SOME NEGLECTED 
EARLY TEXTS OF CLEVELAND AND COWLEY 


Between 1637 and 1660 Cleveland published two and Cowley 
five poems in the university miscellanies. Though none of these 
poems fails to appear in the standard modern editions of their 
works, one of Cleveland’s and two of Cowley’s have been reprinted 
only from later editions." 

Berdan knew that Cleveland’s “ Returned, I’ll ne’er believe ’t; 
. . .” first appeared in the Irenodia Cantabrigiensis: Ob paciferum 
Serenissimi Regis Caroli é Scotia reditum Mense Novembri 1641 
. . . (Cambridge, 1641), sigs. L1’-L2"; but he was unable to see 
the volume and so reprinted the poem from the 1677 edition of the 
works (reprinted twice, perhaps thrice, the same year), collated 
with the J. Cleaveland Revived, 1659 (reprinted 1660, 1662, 
1668).2 Though the miscellany version differs mostly in minor 
matters of spelling and punctuation which do not affect the mean- 
ing of the poem, and only slightly in wording; and though some 
word differences, such as “counterpane” (1.42) for “ counter- 
part” are apparently misprints, some of the earlier readings are 
better than, or at least as good as, the later.® 

Cowley’s “ WElcome, Great Sir, . . .” was edited by Waller from 


1 Professor Francis L. Utley (MLQ, m1, 1942, 244, n. 5) noticed the early 
text of Cleveland’s poem and one of Cowley’s, but had no opportunity to 
reprint them or to describe the variants. He also noticed that Joseph 
Beaumont’s “ Lemniscus redeunti cum... ,” which occurs in the same 
miscellany, is not included in Eloise Robinson’s edition of Beaumont’s 
minor poems (Boston, 1914), but he did not mention that this poem occurs 
in Grosart’s edition of Beaumont’s poetical works (2 vols., Chertsey 
Worthies Library, 1877-1880), with the miscellany correctly indicated as 
its source. Jean Loiseau, in his biography of Cowley, lists both the Cowley 
poems and their miscellany sources, but likewise neglects to reprint them 
or to notice the variants (Abraham Cowley, sa vie, son ewuvre, Paris, 1931, 
p. 657). 

2 John M. Berdan, The Poems of John Cleveland (New Haven, 1911), 


pp. 29, 127-128, 222, 253, and Errata. 


*1.1: REturn’d? 1.28: javeling we 
1.7: their knot 1.29: soul had taken wing, while 
we expresse 
1.21: spider’s, spun 1.30: our principles. 
1.26: made the gun recoyl. 1.33: the wrong, 


5 
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the folio of 1668, collated with the folio of 1656, without mention 
that the poem also appears in the Irenodia Cantabrigiensis .. . 
(sig. K1™’), This version of the poem differs from Waller’s not 
only in spelling and punctuation but in title, order of stanzas, and 
frequent words and phrases—all of which substantially change the 
meaning. Such later alterations as the new title and “ Scots” for 
“Sons ” (1.31) are logical improvements or corrections of ap- 
parent error; but, as in Cleveland’s poem, some of the earlier 
variants make as good or better reading than the later.® 

“ Christ’s Passion,” translated by Cowley from a Greek ode by 
Thomas Masters (1633), was reprinted by Waller from the folio 
of 1668 collated with the Verses on Several Occasions, 1663.° It 
had already appeared, however, in D. Henrici Savilu . . . Oratio, 
coram Regina Elizabetha Oxoniae habita; Aliaeque Doctias: Viro- 
rum Opellae Posthumae, ex ipsis Authorum Autographis de- 
sumptae, quarum Syllabum sequens pagina Lectori exhibet (Ox- 
ford, 1658), pp. 32-34. The earlier version varies, as usual, in 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization; but this time only very 
slightly in wording. Yet it does differ enough to show that Cowley 
reconsidered the poem before republishing it.’ 


ALBERTA TURNER 
Uberlin, Ohio 


«A. R. Waller, ed. The English Writings of Abraham Cowley (Cambridge, 
1905-06), 1, v-vi, 22-24. 


51.8: Did onely speak, 1.33: The gain of Warres at home 
1.9: This perfect Concord 1.38: such mad quarrels of our 
1.15: bloud is spilt, which may be Isle, 

said, 1.39: vast hopes 
1.20: fear no hurt 1.42: en’mies from afarre. 
1.23: Their Armour 1.50: souls more high: 
1.25: [In the miscellany stanzas 1.61: gave t’us 
4 and 5 are reversed.] 1.62: It bid 
1.26: shore? 1.64: And we, who write in verse, 
1.32: That, and it’s Master Charles, foretell, not guesse. 
® Waller, op. cit., I, v-vi, 402-404, 461. 
71.20: depth’s unfathom’d pit 1.55: scourges, rude embraces? 


1.45: and tear/ Thy garments 1.60: Open, ah open wide 
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A MISDATED FLAUBERT LETTER 


In the two principal editions of Flaubert’s correspondence,* 
there is found a letter to his mother from Athens, dated January 
26, 1851. The year and month are correct, but the day is in- 
accurate. In the opening paragraph, Flaubert writes: “ 
nous partons dans quelques jours pour le Péloponése.” As the de- 
parture took place on January 24,’ the letter must have been written 
around January 20. This misdating—chargeable to the carelessness 
of either Flaubert or the editors—is further evidence of the caution 
which must be exercised in using Flaubert’s Correspondance. 
Dumesnil has made clear that the Conard edition is not to be relied 
upon, but he has not been able to improve upon it very much in his 
editing of the Centenaire edition.® 

In the same letter, for Mouraddi read Morandi. This error, 
typical of Flaubert, has already been pointed out. 

B. F. Bart 


Pomona College 


REVIEWS 


Georg Rudolf Weckherlin. Zur Kenntnis seines Lebens in England. 
Von LEONARD WILSON Forster. Basler Studien zur deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur 2. Herausgeg. von Fr. Ranke und 
Walter Muschg. Basel 1944. 


The German poet Georg Rudolf Weckherlin is not one of those 
authors of the Baroque period who have been unduly neglected by 
the literary historians. From 1803, when C. P. Conz published his 
Nachrichten von dem Leben und den Schriften Rudolph Weck- 
herlins the interest in Weckherlin grew throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. His poems were edited by Karl Goedecke in 1873, and in his 


1 Correspondance de Gustave Flaubert, Edition du Centenaire, Paris, 
Librairie de France, 1925; and Nouvelle Edition augmentée, Paris, Conard, 
1926-33. 

?G. Flaubert, Notes de voyages, 2 vols., Paris, Conard, 1910; ef. 1, 134. 
Also Maxime Du Camp, Souvenirs littéraires, 2 vols., Paris, Hachette, 1883; 
ef. 1, 549. 

’R. Dumesnil, “ Note liminaire ” to the Correspondance for the Edition du 
Centenaire; the same material is given in Chapter vil of his Hn marge de 
Flaubert, Paris, Librairie de France, 1927. 
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introduction Goedecke gave a biographical sketch which is still 
essentially correct although new source material has been found 
and, in part, published. Later a solid basis for a biography of the 
poet was laid by Hermann Fischer who published a goodly number 
of articles and new source material on his “ Landsmann ” Weck- 
herlin between 1890 and 1900. Among the American students of 
Weckherlin Aaron Schaffer, with his dissertation Georg Rudolf 
Weckherlin. The Embodiment of a Transitional Stage in German 
Metrics, Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1918, deserves to be men- 
tioned. More recently the dissertation of Hans Gaitanides, Georg 
Rudolf Weckherlin: Versuch einer physiognomischen Stilananlyse, 
Miinchen, 1936, presented a convincing interpretation of Weck- 
herlin’s poetry. Gaitanides employed the new methods of analysis 
which Leo Spitzer introduced so admirably in his stylistic studies. 

The study of L. W. Forster is based on a great wealth of source 
material, much of it still unpublished. However, his intention is 
not to present us with a desirable exhaustive biography and literary 
evaluation of the poet. He gives us a new outline of Weckherlin’s 
life, with more details and facts, to be sure, but still with many 
guesses and uncertainties. The main piece of the Weckherlin papers 
found in the family archives of the Marquess of Downshire is his 
Diarie, a beautiful leather-bound volume of 94 pages. According to 
Forster it is not a diary in a literary sense. It contains mainly 
notes on his official and private correspondence and only a few 
remarks about personal affairs and experiences. Its value as a bio- 
graphical source, it seems to me, is rather limited. And that seems 
to be true of almost all the unpublished material. It does not give 
us the answers to many open questions in Weckherlin’s biography. 
Forster is not in a position, for instance, to give a definite answer to 
the question why Weckherlin transferred his residence to England. 
Fischer thought he left Stuttgart because he did not earn enough 
in the duke’s service to support his family. Forster who is inclined 
to see Weckherlin as an idealist disregards the material reasons 
and suggests that the uncompromising Protestant Weckherlin was 
dissatisfied with his government’s policy of neutrality toward the 
Catholics. There can be no doubt about Weckherlin’s strong Protes- 
tantism, but we also know that he was looking out for his own 
raaterial well-being. He saw to it that he received his compensation 
for his service to the English government. The obvious and deter- 
mined flattery of royal personalities in his poems cannot be ex- 
plained only by the literary custom and taste of the period. He 
like the other court poets expects favors and material gain for his 
flowery poems. I see no reason to deny this fact. That his wife 
was English and her family willing and in a position to offer them 
shelter at least until he found a suitable position in England is 
taken into account by Forster only in a footnote. 

After comparing Forster’s careful study with the already exist- 
ing biographical outlines I find that many new details are revealed 
but that there are no startling corrections of our previous knowledge 
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of Weckherlin’s life. Forster’s first chapter Die Familie Weckherlin 
offers no new facts, it is entirely based on Conz’, Goedecke’s and 
Fischer’s publications. The second chapter Jugend und Reisejahre 
contains likewise nothing new nor does he fill the obscure holes in 
our knowledge about Weckherlin’s travels. Forster relies in this 
chapter very strongly on Hermann Fischer’s contributions to the 
biography of Weckherlin. In the third chapter Der Hofpoet Forster 
confirms in the main the results of earlier publications by Fischer, 
Hoepfner and Gaitanides on this subject. 

In 1619 Weckherlin and his family were in England where he 
remained until his death. We know very little about the first eight 
years of his life in England. Forster assumes with others that he 
was in a kind of secret service for the Duke of Wurttemberg and 
later for the Palatinate. The real nature of this service is unknown 
and personally I am very doubtful about it. Why should they 
engage a man as their agent who had no intimate knowledge of, 
nor connections with the English court? What kind of service 
could he fulfill? We know that he was trying hard to find a posi- 
tion in the English postal service and at the Swedish Court and 
that he lived in Dover at his father-in-law’s house. Forster has 
made it certain that he found a position in 1627 as secretary to 
the Secretary of State Lord Conway. At the end of this chapter 
Forster compares Weckherlin’s attitude toward economic matters 
with the opportunism of Martin Opitz who offered his service to 
anyone willing to pay him. Weckherlin, Forster says, remained 
leyal to the Protestant cause while Opitz accepted the pay of a bitter 
enemy of Protestantism. That shows the difference in character, 
Forster concludes. However, I think the comparison is entirely 
unfair. Weckherlin had married into a Protestant English family, 
lived with this family at a time when it would have been suicide 
in England to offer his service to a Catholic party. I do not assume 
that he would have offered to serve a Catholic elsewhere but the 
fact that he remained in Protestant service cannot be interpreted 
as a proof of pure character. 

In the chapter Amtliche Tatigkeit Forster shows that Weckherlin 
remained in England an ardent German patriot and Protestant. 
He admits, however, that the poet in 1630, after the Battle of 
Breitenfeld, lost his hope that England would help the Protestant 
cause in Germany. It is significant that he did not leave the English 
service. In fact he and his two children became English subjects 
in 1630, and he suppressed his disappointment over England’s 
attitude toward continental Protestantism. 

Weckherlin’s position as a secretary to the secretary of state 
seems to have been of relatively little importance. It was in the 
main the position of a clerk and his task was to copy official letters 
and documents and sometimes translations of different kind. He 
often complains about “subjection to slavery ” and expresses hopes 
for a better position which were never fully realized. 
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Forster’s description of Weckherlin’s private life is brief, how- 
ever, there are rather long excursuses on other personalities. What 
he has to say concerning “ Die geistlichen und weltlichen Gedichte 
von 1641” does not add much to the existing interpretations nor 
does it contribute much material for Weckherlin’s biography, as he 
intends to do according to his introduction. 

The value of Forster’s study lies in the systematic presentation 
of the biographical facts, not in his often inconclusive interpretation 
of the material concerning the life and work of this German poet 
in England. I am reluctant to agree with Forster’s statement that 
Weckherlin is a literary personality of strong character who stands 
alone at a turning point of western civilisation and an epoch. 


G. F. MERKEL 


University of Cincinnati 


The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist. By E. L. Stant. Modern 
Language Studies. Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. Pp. v1, 144. 


Mr. Stahl’s principal aim in writing a short book on Kleist’s 
dramas was to give a general rather than a detailed account. Con- 
sequently he purposely omitted discussion of aspects of Kleist’s 
work “ which have received particular attention in the best known 
books on the subject.” In view of the numerous detailed books on 
Kleist it is somewhat perplexing to determine what aspects might 
well be omitted on this basis. 

Mr. Stahl’s book is, on the whole, a solid presentation of con- 
siderable merit, yet its announced limitations make for narrowness 
of treatment and for serious omissions. With twenty-six pages 
taken up by translations of German quotations, a chronological 
table of Kleist’s life and works, a select bibliography and an index, 
there remain but 117 pages of text. 

The select bibliography omits publications on Kleist in the United 
States since 1925. Quotations are from the first rather than the 
revised edition of Heinrich von Kleists Werke, edited by Georg 
Minde-Pouet. 

An introduction presents the development of Kleist’s dramatic 
art and of his views on life and human nature, his conception of 
tragedy, and comparisons with other dramatists, notably Goethe, 
Schiller, Grillparzer and Ludwig. The author draws at consider- 
able length on Kleist’s letters and essays. One might wish for a 
more incisive presentation of the grievous conflict precipitated by 
the clash of Kantian philosophy with Kleist’s early, uncritical, en- 
thusiastic acceptance of Leibnizian ideas on human perfectibility. 

In his analyses of Kleist’s dramas the author makes numerous 
comparisons between earlier and later versions. He deals at much 
greater length with Die Familie Schroffenstein, Amphitryon, 
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Penthesilea and Prinz Friedrich von Homburg than with the other 
dramas. 

Mr. Stahl inclines to the belief that Robert Guiskard, which does 
lie outside the general line of dramatic development foreshadowed 
by Die Familie Schroffenstein, is Kleist’s first drama. Herein he 
differs from numerous scholars like Bonafous, Meyer-Benfey, 
Minde-Pouet, Rétteken, Silz and Witkop. 

The poetically tragic nature of the inner conflict in Alkmene is 
well presented. It is regrettable that the author omitted analysis of 
the unusual structure of Der zerbrochene Krug, one of the leading 
comedies in German literature. The skill with which Kleist, 
throughout the play, interwove the exposition with the development 
of the action itself is deserving of consideration. Moreover, the 
sources of comic effect might well have been presented in greater 
detail. In Das Kithchen von Heilbronn there is little attempt at 
characterization of personages other than Kunigunde. The ana- 
lysis of this drama, which to be sure has very obvious weaknesses, 
fails to give an impression of the picturesque scenes of medieval life, 
the colorful background of knighthood, the gorgeous pomp of royal 
procession, and the ineffable sweetness, charm, and grace of its little 
heroine. Nor is anything said about the unevenness of style, of 
rhetorical bombast alternating with simplicity. 

Mr. Stahl does not point out incisively that in Kleist’s last two 
dramas earlier individualism has given way to the service of the 
state, to a collective ideal which transcends his earlier attitude and 
endows life with new meaning. In his analysis of Die Hermanns- 
schlacht the author makes no reference to Kleist’s Germania an 
thre Kinder, Katechismus der Deutschen, and Was gilt es in diesem 
Kriege which were intended for publication in the proposed 
patriotic journal Germania. These writings shed light on the 
patriotic fervor which animated Kleist. Judged by our ethical 
standards Hermann, a warrior of pagan antiquity, is indeed bar- 
barously cruel, yet in dealing with a ruthless invader, usurper, and 
oppressor he endeavors to eliminate every contradictory impulse in 
his own nature. In discussing Kleist’s use of somnambulism 
(p. 105), the author fails to observe that Kleist draws the veil 
from the souls of characters and bares their inmost being by 
stripping all inhibitions from them in a somnambulistic state. 
This is an important device in characterization. 

More emphatic comments would be welcome on Kleist’s unusual 
style, his uneven periods, irregular choppy meter, broken lines and 
the changing tempo which are so expressive of the nervous torment 
of his unhapppy life and of the conflicts waged by his struggling 
characters in search of poise. 

Mr. Stahl has done much in limited compass; his style is clear 
and direct; his book is a very readable brief introduction to Kleist. 


JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 
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Dimonie und Verklérung; von REINHOLD ScHNEIDER. Liechten- 
stein Verlag, Vaduz, 1947. 375 pp. 

Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert, Ausdruck und Grosse; von RUDOLF 
Kassner. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1947. 
363 pp. 


Es ist im Laufe der letzten Jahre immer deutlicher geworden, 
da& die Bemiihungen um eine neue Deutung des 19. Jahrhunderts 
—eine unserer Hauptaufgaben zurzeit—Goethes Faust in den Mit- 
telpunkt der Betrachtung zu stellen haben. Nicht der Turnvater 
Jahn, nicht Wagner oder Nietzsche, an die man sich bisher immer 
wieder gerne gehalten hat, sondern Faust, und zwar so wie ihn das 
19. Jahrhundert fiir sich interpretiert hatte und von dem Kassner 
meint, er sei “dessen eigentlicher Mythos und gréfte Figur,” 
enthalt das Wesentliche des Jahrhunderts. 

Reinhold Schneiders Essays wollen, dem beigefiigten Vorwort 
zufolge, ausdriicklich ein Beitrag zu dieser Neudeutung sein, sind 
es aber doch nur zum Teil. Es sei rundheraus gesagt: Schneider 
ist so ausschliesslich in katholischem Denken befangen, daB er sich, 
bei all seiner Bemiihung um Objektivitaét (auf der Grundlage seines 
Credo), immer wieder in Argumente abschieben la&t, wo alles nur 
auf den Glauben des Lesers ankommt. Kleist etwa (in dem Essay 
“ Kleists Ende”) sieht er einerseits als einen menschlichen Protest 
des PreuBen gegen das heraufkommende Preufentum des neuen 
Jahrhunderts, aber zugleich auch als das heinahe natiirliche 
Schicksal des “ Unglaiubigen ”; bei ersterem horchen wir auf, bei 
letzterem fiihlen wir uns nicht zustindig. Am objektivsten bleibt 
Schneider fraglos in seinem Goethe-Essay, weil ihm in Faust- 
Goethe das allgemein deutsche Menschentum zur Diskussion steht, 
und es gelingt ihm deswegen, iiber den Charakter des Helden und 
dessen innere Beziehung zum Fragwiirdigen des deutschen National- 
charakters wichtige Aufschliisse zu geben.—Die iibrigen Essays be- 
fassen sich mit Schillers Wallenstein, Hélderlins Deutschlandbild, 
mit Novalis und seiner Idee vom Tode, der religiédsen Umkehr Bren- 
tanos, mit Lenau, der Droste, Eichendorff und Grillparzer, Besonders 
eindrucksvoll (in seiner geradezu dichterischen Qualitit) ist der 
Lenau-Essay, am schwichsten sonderbarerweise die Darstellung 
Eichendorffs. 

Zu einer Gesamtschau des Jahrhunderts kommt Schneider mit 
dieser Sammlung von Kinzeldarstellungen natiirlich nicht. Kassner 
hat sich dazu ganz anders vom individualistischen Moment frei- 
machen und den grofen geistigen Hintergriinden zustreben kénnen, 
so daf sein Buch fraglos zu dem Bedeutendsten geworden ist, was 
unsere Zeit zu diesem Thema bisher zu sagen gehabt hat. Es ist so 
reich an Erkenntnissen und Anregungen, da& an dieser Stelle nicht 
einmal ein alles andeutender Hinweis versucht werden kann. 
Faust erscheint ihm als der geistig-kiinstlerische Grundstein, auf 
dem das ganze Jahrhundert weitergebaut hat. Durch ihn wurde der 
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Genie-Begriff in den Persdnlichkeitskultus hiniibergefiihrt, der 
einerseits zum ich-haften Kiinstlertum und andererseits zu dem 
alle grofe Form ersetzenden Dilettantismus des Jahrhunderts aus- 
gewachsen sei. An die Stelle des Mythos (und Faust wire dessen 
letzte Auspriigung gewesen) sei diesem Jahrhundert des Romans, 
der Musik und der Oper die Geschichte getreten. Besonders anre- 
gend ist die Gegeniiberstellung des 19. Jahrhunderts mit dem des 
Barock. Die eigentliche Krise der Zeit verlegt Kassner ungefaihr 
in dessen Mitte und bezeichnet sie als eine “ Gleichgewichts- 
stérung”: als Abgleiten des Idealismus in den Liberalismus 
(Hegel), und sieht sie am deutlichsten manifestiert in dem Auf- 
kommen der Psychologie (Schopenhauer). 

Die Frage mu& aufgeworfen werden, ob dieses Jahrhundert, wie 
Kassner es nachzeichnet, wirklich das “deutsche” genannt zu 
werden verdient. Trotz aller Parallelen zur auferdeutschen Kultur 
und Dichtung ist es doch ausschlieBlich das Problem Deutschland, 
mit dem er sich befaSt, und man kann in diesen deutschen 
“ Noten ” doch keineswegs immer auch gemein europiische wie- 
dererkennen. Unbehaglich ist ferner das fast ginzliche Absehen 
von 6konomischen und soziologischen Faktoren, ohne die die bril- 
lianteste Analyse letzten Endes im luftleeren Raume hingen 
bleiben mu&. 


Smith College 


PAULSEN 


The Sources of A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues. 
By Randle Cotgrave (London, 1611). A Study in Renais- 
sance Lexicography. By Vera E. SMALLEY. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages. Extra Volume xxv, pp. 
252.) 


This review is too brief to laud properly Dr. Smalley’s splendid 
achievement, Despite the arduous labor, she finds fascination in 
the pursuit of lexicography as did Cotgrave himself (see, e. g., his 
unmentionable article arbaleste). The investigation was interrupted 
constantly, but she persevered. Now she can justify her conclusions 
amply. The main source is Nicot’s 1606 French revision of Robert 
Estienne’s 1549 French-Latin rather than Holyband’s 1593 French- 
English. Contemporaneous bilingual dictionaries were exploited by 
Cotgrave for many terms which lexicographers still date 1611, and 
the 1587 Latin-English vocabulary of Thomas Thomas was the 
most serviceable. A large proportion of Cotgrave’s innovations, 
approximately 15,000, are technical terms of medicine, natural 
history, trade, and especially law (Ragueau’s index, first edited in 
1583, was reprinted in 1882). As for polyglot lexica, she lists 
(page 100) only four of the eleven languages offered to translate the 
Dictionarium of Calepinus in 1590. 
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To study Cotgrave’s harvest from French literature, she profits 
by recent glossaries for Rabelais, Du Bartas, and Olivier de Serres, 
who are among Cotgrave’s thirty-two acknowledged sources, but 
she overlooks (pages 11, 217) the individual glossaries for Amyot, 
d’Aubigné, Belon, Lemaire de Belges, Marot, Montaigne, Noél du 
Fail, Ronsard, and Vauquelin de la Fresnaie enumerated in the 
Répertoire des lexiques du vieux frangais (pages 54-57). 

The documentation is somewhat inadequate. Omitted titles, 
closely akin to those given on pages 9, 10, 51, 52, 59, 98, 240, 
include Didot, Observations ..., and Schwartze, Die Worter- 
biicher . . . , listed in PMLA, txmt (1947), 556; Dauzat, Diction- 
naire étymologique ... ; Starnes, University of Texas Studies 
in English, xvut (1937), 15-51, and x1x (1939), 114-138; Victor, 
Thresor des trois langues . . . (1606); Heymann, Zits. frz. Spr. 
Lit., xxxv (1910), 306-324; Rider, Bibliotheca Scholastica (1589, 
first revised by Holyoke in 1606); Huguet, Mots disparus ... 
seiziéme siécle. Strangely, La Curne, who compiled his Old French 
dictionary in the eighteenth century, is called a “ modern lexico- 
grapher,” but nowhere is mention made of Tobler-Lommatzsch, 
Altfranzdsisches Worterbuch, 

Because of the changing conditions and uneven quality of Cot- 
grave’s Dictionarie, the arbitrary decision to take all the A- headings 
and others only when necessary may seem less convincing than a 
passim plan, eclectic even if similar quantitatively. The minority 
offers more latitude: barragowin (p. 22) is derived differently by 
Spitzer, Arch. Rom., 11 vol. 3 (1922), 140, by Lokotsch, Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch . . . oriental. Ursprungs, p. 21, by Bloch, 
s. v.; boucon (cited in 1568) was used in the fifteenth century ac- 
cording to Stevens (who incidentally quotes Cotgrave often) in 
La Langue de Brantéme, p. 112; dieutelet (cited in 1588) is found 
in Pierre de Brach; frioler, garse, questuaire (cited from the dic- 
tionaries of Holyband, Meurier, Thomas) were also used by Calvin, 
Maurice de la Porte, Montaigne. Furthermore, Oudin (p. 91) 
deserves credit for bien-en-allée and capettes, while the elusive 
hamesson (p. 92) can be found in Nicot, art. haim; Palsgrave, 
L’Esclarcissement, p. 18; Jamyn, @uvres, p. 161; Montaigne, 
Essais, 111 5; Olivier de Serres, Theatre . . . (the 1941 edition is 
not mentioned) 995. 

Minor details. The University of Texas owns four editions of 
Cotgrave (p. 33); on the 1650 title-page, one does find: “ Printed 
by W. H. for Iohn Williams.” The legal authority Beaumanoir (p. 
164) also composed poems (edited by Suchier in 1885) and songs 
(edited by Jeanroy in 1897). Misprints were noticed on pages 71 
(1584) ; 96 (accotement 72a); 125 (1565); 222 (Part II. Dic- 
tionaire ... ); 249 (Amyot 201. Andernacht 140-9). 

These strictures can not detract from the general utility and 
valid conclusions of Dr. Smalley’s laborious quest in Renaissance 
lexicography. 

RaPHAEL LEVY 

The University of Texas 
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From the book 


Poe was born with ghosts in his 
eyes and he was brave enough to go 
looking into his own dark. 


It is safe to say that there were 
always two Poes, one playing his 
part as poet, as story-teller, or as 


“critic, the other watching him play 


it. 


A century of evidence supports the 
conclusion that Poe the man—artist, 
lover, husband, dreamer—does not 
dramatize; Poe’s work does. 


And if Poe’s behavior in actual 
everyday life—cabbin’d, cribb’d and 
confined—was not devoid of the 
compensations any artist derives 
from performing well, shall we 
overlook the even greater compen- 
sation derived from performing in 
the unconfined world of the im- 


agination. 


$4.00 2 copy—Order now 


THE 


MR. POE 


Bryllion Fagin 


From the critics V 


“., . Of all the Poe books ever 
done in English . . . it seems to 
me the best, and by long odds. It 
is well informed, it is shrewd and 
convincing in its judgments, and it 
is beautifully written.” 

H. L. Mencken 


“. , it seems evident to me that 
(the Author) has found the main 
clue to Poe's temperament... .” 


Kemp Malone 


“Mencken was right.” 
Prof. T. O. Mabbott 


. brilliant and_ provocative 

critical evaluation of one of Ameri- 

ca’s most discussed writers.” 
Chicago Sun Times 


“It is a book bearing conclusions 
made secure by an unusual combina- 
tion of qualities, not the least of 
which are temperate judgment, 
careful research and uncommon 
good sense.” Cleveland Press 


from your bookstore or from 


The Johns Hopkins Press — Baltimore 18, Md. 
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_» Now available HILLS, FORD & RIVERA’S 


BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR 
FOR COLLEGES ~ Completely Revised 


BRIEF—the briefest of the Spanish grammars now in use 


COMPLETE—includes all topics necessary for a good 
foundation for further study, omitting all unessential 
details 

THOROUGH—concise, direct, and extensive instruction 
with ample exercises for mastery 


CONVERSATIONAL—new models and exercises in con- 
versational style add interest to the content 


IMPROVED—.aJl changes and revision features have 
grown out of ten years of use. — 232 p. $2.00. 


THE VARIORUM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER 


BY 
ALEXANDER CORBIN JUDSON 


Sixty years and more have passed since the last full-length biography 
of Spenser appeared. In the meantime two generations of scholars have 
devoted much time and energy to the study of the and his works, 
and have reaped for us a rich harvest of discovery. ny persistent errors 
have been corrected. Much former conjecture has been either confirmed 
or exploded, and many new particulars have come to light. 

In this new Life of Edmund Spenser Professor Judson has labored to 
embody the results of all research prior to September 1944, and to present 
with all means at his disposal the world in which Spenser lived and moved, 
his relations with men and women of his time, and his susceptibility to 
his surroundings. Though composed with every scholarly care, this is a 
readable book, addressed as directly to the gerieral reader as to the technical 
expert. Illustrated. $4.50 
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